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(our cover picture features 


Barry Fitzgerald as he appears in 


the film Happy Ever After.’ 


Jarry is probably the best-known 
and best-loved Irishman on the 
screen. Born in Dublin in 1888 
he declares that for more than 
thirty years of hislife the thought 
Ol a Stage career never crossed his 
mind Then Fate took a hand 
and an acquaintance invited this 
quiet little Civil servant back 
stage of the Abbey Theatre. His 
first big role was in 1929 in Sean 
O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie 


and from then on success came 


quickly. 
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The Irtsh Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought, 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 12/6 
(in U.S.A. and Canada, §3) 
Two vears, 21/6 (in U.S.A. and 
Canada, $5). Post free. Hand 
your subscription to your sews 
agent, bookseller, or post t 
Inisn Dicest, 43 Parkeate St. 
Dublin, Ireland, U.S.A, sub 
scriptions may also be sent to 
the American News Company or 
any of its branches or direct to 
the International News Company 
131 Varick St.. New York 15 
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“ Stop, Murphy, stop—you’re breaking my arm!” 
—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 
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story of 

A man lor 
by three loves 
.. country, 

his religion, 
and a woman 


A brilliant first novel with an 
urgent theme—about a young 


BY DAVID MARCUS Irish Jew who is powerfully 
$3.50 at all booksellers drawn to the struggle for a 


free Jerusalem, yet cannot 


St Matrtin’s Press : break the emotional ties of 


his homeland. 
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Should Students Can Peas ? 


Increasingly large numbers of Irish undergraduates spend 
their vacations working in English factories. The obvious 
and highly-commendable reason is to release their parents 
of the financial burdens of unwersity education. In the 
following article, Senator George O’Brien, Professor of 
Economics at University College, Dublin, suggests that 
holiday work of this nature has an adverse effect on the 
student’s education 


PROFESSOR GEORGE O’BRIEN 


NEW feature in Irish university 

life gives rise to some apprehen- 

sion. The practice of students 
taking outside work during their 
vacation has an adverse effect on 
their examination work. 

With the rising standards in all 
examinations, the time during the 
vacation is essential for reading and 
study. 

The popular notion that vacations 
are synonymous with holidays and 
are therefore a time for idleness is 
entirely unwarranted. Both the staffs 


and the students of universities do 
very valuable work in the intervals 
between terms which are too much 
occupied with lectures and other 
activities to permit of continuous 
study. A student’s university career 
should be regarded as a continuous 
whole, divided into periods of lec- 
tures and periods of reading. 


]F the financial pressure of modern 

times drives students to supple- 
ment their income by working at 
non-academic tasks during the vaca- 


Condensed from Struggle with Fortune, edited by Dr. Michael Tierney 
(Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 21/-) 
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tion, some effort should be made to 
increase grants to enable them to 
avoid this distraction. If the public 
subvention given to poor students is 
insufficient to provide them with 
leisure during their vacation, it is 
fulfilling only part of its functions. 

Modern university education is 
causing many psychological problems 
owing to the high competitive stan- 
dard of examinations. Students re- 
quire all their physical and nervous 
energy for academic work. 

Work during vacation induces 
fatigue, which greatly undermines 
the student’s working capacity dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. This 
new custom, if not remedied by 
higher scholarship grants, will result 
in a lowering of standards and a 
waste of potential ability. Of course, 
the ideal of a general, liberal educa- 
tion, based on reading, thought and 
conversation, will utterly perish. 


E first concern of university 
authorities must be with the 
nature of education provided. 

A great university depends on the 
quality of its students and its pro- 
fessors more than on its buildings. 
It is much more important to pro- 
vide good education in bad buildings 
than bad education in good ones. In 
discussing what the aims of education 
in the future should be, University 
College, Dublin, should never forget 
the teaching and example of New- 
man, whose spirit should always in- 
spire its teachers and their disciples. 

My own life has been influenced 
by Newman more than by any other 
writer or thinker. He has coloured 


my outlook on religion, on teaching, 
on social affairs, on literature and on 
art. 

I have always felt that his spirit 
haunted the precincts of Newman 
House. His beautiful bust in Univer- 
sity Church is symbolic of his tutor- 
ship and care over the college. If he 
could return to the scene of his 
labour, he would be gratified to find 
so noble a tree sprung from the deli- 
cate roots which he tended with such 
anxiety, such disappointment, such 
hope and such love. 


VEN if the background of univer- 
sity life today renders inapplic- 
able some of Newman’s practical 
suggestions, the spirit of his approach 
to education should be cherished and 
preserved. The very stress of profes- 
sionalism today makes it all the more 
urgent that we should live up to the 
great classical tradition of liberal cul- 
ture which the Cardinal constantly 
preached. We should always regard 
it as our aim to give a good general 
education rather than to produce ex- 
perts. The primary function of the 
college is to impart a liberal educa- 
tion to its students. 

It is less concerned with tHe pro- 
duction of technically-trained gradu- 
ates than with that of men whose 
minds are so developed and flexible 
that they will readily adapt them- 
selves to the needs of any specialised 
career. 

University education should be 
directed to produce not narrow 
specialists or pedants but men of 
affairs possessing special knowledge 
in particular fields. 


LE would be intolerable if we knew everything. 
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There is now a higher proportion of Irish-born in England 
than in the United States 


Blarney in Britain 


UT a question to a railway porter 

in city, market town, or suburbs 

of England and there is a sport- 
ing chance of being answered in 
brogue. 

Watch teams of potato-pickers or 
beet-lifters in Fen fields or labourers 
on the big building sites of London 
and Birmingham, and bargain on see- 
ing an Irish look about many of 
them. Enter a bar in almost any Eng- 
lish city, and take it for granted if 
Irish eyes should be smiling there. 

Go, if it cannot be helped, to the 
local hospital, and be blarneyed back 
to health by the superadded therapy 
of a colleen’s nursing. In Britain to- 
day the Irish are everywhere, or 
almost everywhere. 

In the last few years these have 
been matters of casual observations, 
creating piecemeal a vague impression 
that Britain has become for the Irish 
of the Twenty-six Counties the land 
of promise that the United States 
used to be. 


O%T of every sixty persons in Britain 

one is Irish born, which is a far 
higher proportion than that found in 
the United States. Since 1936 Great 
Britain has absorbed most of the Irish 
emigrants. There were 722,000 Irish- 
born persons from the thirty-two 
counties in England, Scotland, and 
Wales in 1951. 

In rather less than five years be- 


the Irish have 
a football team virtually of 
their own. They are able to 
spend some of their earnings to 
cheer on Celtic to victory, so 
that Rangers’ supporters shall 
not crowd on to the noisiest 
trams in Britain, as on occasion 
they do, boasting that: “ There 
will be sore hearts in the Vatican 
tonight,” because Rangers have 
gloriously won. 
—The Times. 


Glasgow, 


tween 1946-51 almost all the 99,000 
citizens of the Irish Republic who 
were on the move in Europe came 
to swell Britain’s working population. 
Predominantly, they came from farms, 
smallholdings, and villages, but once 
here they shunned the rural life. Eng- 
land had a stronger pull on them 
than Scotland, and London had a 
stronger pull than Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, or Glasgow. 

Of the men who sought travel per- 
mits im 1951, the last year in which 
they were necessary, seven out of ten 
were under thirty; of the women, 
86 per cent. were under thirty and 
four out of ten were between sixteen 
and nineteen years. 


[sx priests are plentiful in Britain, 

Irish doctors and nurses are com- 
mon, and [Irish journalists have 
scarcely to be searched for, but over- 


Condensed from the Times Weekly Review, London 
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whelmingly the latest emigrants from 
the Irish Republic came to Britain 
to do hard manual jobs. 

Most of the men were labourers, 
unskilled, or building workers; most 
of the women were domestic servants. 
Some acquire skills when they start 
work and become tradesmen, particu- 
larly in the thriving factories of Bir- 
mingham, and there is a steady flow 
of Irish girls into British hospitals 
for training as nurses. 

But most of the emigrants never 
rise above the status of casual labour- 
ing, or, as some of the ironists among 
them say, never fall to the level of 
the skilled workers’ wage. Working 
with ferocity for long hours, often 
on a piecework footing, the Irish 
labourer may draw a fat wage packet. 


Wat social and economic forces 

squeeze out the emigrants from 
the Irish Republic, and what magnet 
in Britain polarises them? What birth- 
right do they abandon, and into what 
inheritance do they hope to come? 
Do they stay in Britain, or have their 
fling and go back home? 

The fundamental cause of Irish 
emigration is economic, although 
social, political, cultural, or psycho- 
logical aspects have also to be con- 
sidered. . 

Emigration tends to be somewhat 
greater from counties where the rural 
population is high both in numbers 
and density, where the land is poor, 
where the degree of urbanisation is 
low, and where smallholdings are pre- 
dominant. 

The best recruiting sergeant for the 
British hospitals is the Irish nurse 
who writes letters home telling of 
comfortable quarters, electric light 
and electric irons, bathrooms where 


ANY Irish immigrants bring 

to the English market muscle- 
power rather than brain-power. 
With the minority in the profes- 
sional classes the position is 
different. I have not heard in 
England of one unpopular Irish 
doctor, engineer or teacher. But 
so few can hardly modify the 
opinion held of so many. 

The average Englishman is 
not alert on Irish history, cer- 
tainly not as regards the actions 
played in it for centuries by his 
own country. I have heard a 
confident English civil servant 
ask most seriously: “I often 
wonder why the Irish do not 
really like us. What did we ever 
do to them?” 

—M. Lez G. in the Irish 
Rosary. 


hot water flows as inexhaustibly as 
the Liffey, cinemas like palaces, and 
the joy of going into city stores with 
money in your purse. 

This is what the colleen has in 
mind when she says that “ the cattle 
abroad have longer horns”. 


peasant who emigrates may be 
said to be in search of the mid- 
twentieth century. If he is a farmer’s 
son, his wage may be small and vari- 
able, and his best prospect may be 
the inheritance of the family farm in 
middle age, with the pride of being 
his own tyrannical master in a life of 
agricultural drudgery. He is made 
envious by the accounts, often ludi- 
crously exaggerated, of the wealth 
that waits to be won by transferring 
his daily round of manual labour 
across the Irish Sea. 
Those who arrive in the Republic to 
recruit workers for British firms need 
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BLARNEY IN BRITAIN 9 


no particularly persuasive tongue; the 
work is done for them. Far more 
emigrants go to Britain on chance of 
finding work than on an employer’s 
beckoning. 

The task, if the Irish are to be kept 
at home content, is scarcely less than 
the industrialisation and urbanisation 
of the Republic. 


E Irish know not merely that in 

Britain their own tongue will serve, 
but that in cities with hybrid popu- 
lations, like Glasgow and Liverpool, 
there will be a sufficiently Irish set- 
ting to make Killarney’s lakes and 
fells seem near. 

But the chief charm of Britain for 
the Irish is that Ireland is never 
hopelessly remote. Few of those who 
earn good wages fail to go back home 
regularly, to lord it a bit over their 
families and friends and to attend 


Mass in the church where they once 
sahg, maybe, in the choir. 


T is not easy to say, though, whether 

the Irish emigrant in Britain will 
pitch his tent as permanently as the 
Irish emigrants did in the United 
States. 

British hospitals find that the girls 
they have trained as nurses tend to 
stay until they marry—the right hus- 
bands are thought to be easier to 
come by away from home—and most 
seem to marry with the intention of 
staying in Britain, so that they con- 
tinue as part-time nurses. But the 
young Irish labourer almost neces- 
sarily leads a restless life. 

He goes from one building site to 
another, one employer to another, 
and one city to another. 

He follows the jots as trade follows 
the flag. 


od 


Be Merry—and Lucky! 


[* is better to be born lucky than rich. To be lucky means 

to have a cheerful temperament. You never see a melan- 
choly or a tight-fisted fellow lucky. It’s because they are 
melancholy they are unlucky. So a cheerful temperament 
means a lucky one. It means far more. It means a happy 
one, and “ To be happy is the chiefest prize ”. 

It is sad to think that there must be more melancholy 
people in the world than merry ones. More influential ones, 
else why should there be this dismal outlook on life, “ Vale 
of Tears” stuff, and so on? If you take life too seriously, 
it will make you serious about everything, trivialities in- 
cluded. Life is plastic: it will assume any shape you choose 
to put on it. It is in your power to take things cheerfully 
and be merry and bright even though you are surrounded 
by melancholics who cannot imagine anyone being good 
unless he is unhappy. They equate goodness with unhappi- 
ness, as some ladies in great cities equate culture with 
seriousness. To these snouts you will always be bad; and 
it’s no use trying to appease them. They all are paranoids 
and there is no bottom to their private hell. 

St. JoHN GoGarTy. 


I belonged to a smallish, uncompromising minority .. . 
and a heretic must not complain if he is burned 


A Heretic at the Foreign Office 


SIR OWEN O’MALLEY 


nN August of 1945, after seventeen 

months as U.K. Ambassador to 

Poland (the Government of which 
was at that time located in London), 
I was transferred to Portugal. 

Lisbon is a most enjoyable place 
but, in the estimation of the British 
Foreign Office, only of third-class 
importance—not a very distinguished 
appointment with which to terminate 
my diplomatic career. 

Before leaving England, I asked 
two very prominent members of the 
Foreign Service what was the reason 
for my relative unsuccess in that 
service, bearing in mind that nothing 
I had done had ever met with explicit 
criticism or disapproval. 

The first said that I had been too 
often too right too soon. That was 
nicely put and, of course, I recog- 
nised that such a record would not 
endear me to my superiors. 

The second said that my trouble 
was that I was arrogant, intolerant 
and obstinate. This, I think, was a 
just remark, but I consoled myself 
with the reflection that it is in the 
long run in the interests of the 
Foreign Service not only that a 
majority should be more elastic and 
less uncompromising than myself, but 
also that there should be a minority 
—a smallish minority—of heretics. 
But, of course, those who live by the 
sword must not complain if they 


CAREER diplomatist who has 

worked for Britain in Russia, 
China, Mexico, Spain, Hungary, 
Poland and Portugal, Sir Owen 
O’Malley told his Foreign Office 
boss in London over three de- 
cades ago that “he could count 
me a Sinn Feiner; but that was 
as far as it went. 

“Like many other Irishmen, 
I was ready in the last resort to 
be killed in the service of Eng- 
land, but I think I compre- 
hended then almost as clearly 
as I do today how fatuous it was 
of the English to deny self-gov- 
ernment to Ireland, how unwise 
to kill participants in the Easter 
Rising, and, later, how wicked 
to let loose the Black and Tans 
and Auxiliaries on my country.” 


perish by the sword, and a heretic 
must not complain if he is burned. 
Thus he fulfils his function. So I 
went off to my last job—as a third- 
rate Ambassador—in good spirits. 


AT one end of the scale I discussed 

with the Portuguese Government 
the use of the Azores for American 
and British aircraft in time of war; 
at the other end we studied the 
habits and distribution of the Colo- 
rado beetle. Somewhere in between 
I should place the necessity under 
which I once found myself of 


Condensed from The Phantom Caravan (London: John Murray. 21/-) 
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England on May 4, 1887. 


and the Ottoman Empire. 


USBAND of novelist Ann Bridge and descended from the seafaring 
O’Malleys of the Mayo coast, Sir Owen O’Malley was born in 


The entry in his father’s diary for that day reads: “Wednesday. 
Political work. Baby born about 2.30 p.m. Thank God for all His 
mercies, may the child be one of His faithful ones.” 

The parent at the time was on holidays from Hong Kong, where, 
as Attorney-General, he could earn £100 a day in private practice. 
He was subsequently appointed Chief Justice, first in the Straits 
Settlements and later in British Guiana. 

He was also for a spell judge of extra-territorial courts in Egypt 


Sir Owen’s grandfather (young brother of Lever’s Irish Dragoon) 
was reared at Castlebar and educated at Trinity College, Dublin, for 
the English Bar. He became Recorder of Norwich. 


arranging for the burning on a pyre 
of the body of a Maharajah in a 
country where cremation is illegal. 


E man I had mostly to deal with 
was Dr. Mathias, the official Head 
of the Portuguese Foreign Office. 
He was much cleverer than me, and 
could in many cases have argued the 
British case as well as I could my- 
self. So clear also was his power of 
exposition that I, for my part, was 
never long or much in doubt about 
the Portuguese case. 
I cannot presume to say how far 
I was successful, but, since it is 
nothing to boast about, I think I can 
with propriety say that an Ambassa- 
dor with an outlandish name and 
provenance like myself enjoys a cer- 
tain advantage over purely English 
officials; for the fact is that foreigners 
incline to think that an Irishman can 
look with something more like their 
own detachment at the foibles of the 
English which those who, like me, 
have had an English upbringing, 
should be competent to explain and 
interpret sympathetically. 
I was lucky in Lisbon in having 


such completely friendly and trust- 
worthy people to deal with as Dr. 
Salazar, the Prime Minister, and Dr. 
Mathias. One advantage of this was 
that it enabled me to avoid a very 
common ambassadorial fault, which 
consists in the imaccurate reporting 
to the Foreign Office in London of 
conversations with foreigners. 


FTER an important interview with 

a foreign minister, an ambassador 
sits down at leisure in his own study 
to write a despatch about it—a “ re- 
corder” as we call it—to his own 
Foreign Secretary. Inevitably there 
come into his mind, and all too often 
flow from his pen, not the words he 
actually employed but something 
much more pungent, witty and 
creditable to himself than what he 
actually said in the cut and thrust of 
conversation or disputation. On 
several important occasions I avoided 
this by writing recorders of my in- 
terviews in advance of them. 

When I got to the Portuguese 
Foreign Office, I gave the draft to 
Dr. Mathias and said: “Here you 
are. This is the account I am going 
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to send home of the conversation we 
are about to have. If you don’t agree 
with the words I have put into your 
mouth, please take the draft up to 
Dr. Salazar this evening and let him 
correct it.” The following morning I 
would get the draft back, with the 
Prime Minister’s corrections or addi- 
tions. 

I saved a lot of time, the result 
was dead accurate and, incidentally, 
my “recorder”, without departure 
from the truth, contained all the 
nicely-turned phrases which, as I 
hoped, gave to it elegance and force. 


UCH nonsense is written and 
talked about the political system 
in Portugal. 

The fount and origin of this non- 
sense is the supposition that English 
parliamentary democracy, as it is 
called, could prudently be substituted 
for these systems. 

Under Dr. Salazar’s government, 
Portugal has made, and is making, 
great progress away from revolution, 
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bankruptcy, intolerance and sectional 
oppression and rapacity; and towards 
stability, comfort and preservation of 
the decencies and traditional nice- 
nesses of social life. 


is a catch in this. I used to 

say to Dr. Salazar: “You are not 

immortal. What do you suppose is 
going to happen when you die?” 

He answered: “Well, I really don’t 
know. But one does what one can 
while one is alive; and I am trying 
to educate a governmental corps 
@élite who can take over when I go. 
I do not see that I could do anything 
different.” 

Nor do I. Portugal will need 
several generations of clean and 
businesslike administration before ex- 
perimenting with the popular English 
system of vote-catching. In this 
matter, France, from whom Portugal 
draws much intellectual and cultural 
nourishment, provides an urgent 
warning and by no means an 
example. 


‘Tue Irishman’s love of pulling the Englishman’s leg seems 
to develop early. Two friends of mine have just returned 


from a motoring holiday in Ireland. Before leaving Dublin 
on their way home one of them stopped to buy a newspaper 
from a small boy of about ten years of age. Noticing a gold 
ring on the boy’s finger, he asked why he was wearing it. 

Without the slightest hesitation or change of expression, 
the boy replied: “ Sure, I was married at eight o’clock this 
mornin’.” 

—NORTHERNER II in the Yorkshire Post. 


HGH words were flying between the husband and wife. 
At last the man snapped: “ You’ve never done any- 
thing without boasting about it.” 
“ Oh, yes, I have,” replied the wife. 
“ And what?” sneered the husband. 
“TI married you,” she retorted. 
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In the Chester Beatty collection are copies of the Old and 
New Testaments which are older than any others known to 
exist 


Golden Relics Find 
a New Home 


GERARD MacGOWAN 


N the quiet, dignified seclusion of 
Shrewsbury Road, Dublin, less 


than ten minutes’ walk from the 


famous Ballsbridge Show Grounds, a 
palatial library building in red brick 
has been completed by Sir Chester 
Beatty, the American-born mining 
engineer. One of the most unique in 
the world, it houses rare and price- 
less manuscripts, miniatures, tablets 
and papyri from the East, which no 
other country in Europe possesses. 

The Chester Beatty Library has 
the second greatest collection of 
Arabic miniatures—the greatest is at 
the former Sultan’s Palace at Istan- 
bul. 

Some of the Beatty Egyptian papyri 
containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments in Greek are older by at least 
100 years, and in some cases 200 
years, than any others known to exist. 

The King of Siam said recently 
that “ The finest collection of Orien- 
tal miniatures in the world is owned 
by a man living in Dublin.” 


[™ was before the first World War, 

while prospecting as a copper min- 
ing engineer in Northern Rhodesia, 
that Sir Chester Beatty, then well on 
the way to Becoming a millionaire, 
began his collecting. 


Y collection of Oriental manu- 
Scripts is mere important 
than those in the British Museum 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of France combined. 
—SirR CHESTER BEATTY. 


The dignity and refinement of 
Islamic Art attracted him very much, 
and he began collecting rare examples 
of the wonderful book arts of India 
and Persia, and particularly those 
illustrated by miniatures. But he soon 
went farther afield and began to add 
to his treasures examples of Chinese 
and Japanese picture books, albums 
and scrolls, Tibetan banners, and 
fine Oriental bindings and calligraphy 
at their best. 

The 13,000 volumes or more filling 
this lovely library set amidst green 
lawns and flower beds include copies 
of the Koran wrought with exquisite 
penmanship. Some of the rare copies 
of this sacred Scripture of the 
Mohammedans were executed for 
famous Eastern Kings by some of 
the finest Persian Scribes hired to do 
the work. 


examples of Persian Art with its 
beautiful Arabic script in this 


Condensed from the Irish Tatler and Sketch 
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FPoR health reasons Sir Chester Beatty winters abroad in the South 
of France but spends the spring and summer months in Ireland. 
Custodian of the Library in his absence is Mr. James V. Wilkinson. 
When a member of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. Wilkinson 
developed an interest in Islamic Art and Literature. On his return 
to England he became attached to the Oriental Section of the British 
Museum, to which Sir Chester was a frequent visitor. When he 
decided to come to Ireland—from which some of his early forebears 
emigrated—Sir Chester Beatty invited Mr. Wilkinson to come to 


Dublin as his Librarian. 


Beatty Collection are particularly 
fine. 

Some of the superb Korans are 
written on carefully prepared and 
polished papers, often sprinkled with 
gold, and with grandly painted and 
lacquered bindings. Several have 
pages in which the most costly 
Opaque pigments, such as real gold 
and lapis-lazuli, are used in the ex- 
quisite illuminations. 

In some of the later examples, after 
the Mongol invasion of the 13th cen- 
tury, Chinese influence appears in 
such motifs as the dragon form, the 
pheenix and the curious curling cloud 
shapes. Of great rarity are several fine 
pieces ascribed to Bihzad, the greatest 
of all the Persian painters—they dis- 
play amazingly subtle colour com- 
binations and delicacy of line. 


For Biblical scholars perhaps the 
most exciting finds in this remark- 
able Library are what have now come 
to be known internationally as the 
Beatty Egyptian Papyri Collection. 
During frequent visits to Egypt Sir 
Chester Beatty became interested in 
a recently discovered series of papyri, 
all of which he acquired. They in- 
clude the oldest manuscripts of the 
New Testament and the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament. Later 


Sir Chester had the distinction of 
having rediscovered the Coptic trans- 
lations from the original Syriac of 
the lost religious books of the Mani- 
chzan faith. 


"THE great show piece of the build- 

ing is the ornate Chinese Library 
with its magnificent ceiling of sealing 
wax red and gold. 

It is a replica of a ceiling in the 
Imperial Palace of Peking, and is the 
work of Chinese craftsmen. All the 
furnishings are in keeping with the 
room. Chinese lanterns with discreetly 
concealed electric bulbs provide light, 
while richly ornamented Chinese 
chests and cupboards, into which fire- 
proof casings have been fitted, are 
cram full of valuable books, minia- 
tures and scrolls. A sumptuous double 
door Chinese bed, with entrancing 
delicate filigree ornamentation, and 
brought from a Chinese Palace, has 
been fitted with steel] cupboards to 
house more of the collection. 

Passers-by along Shrewsbury Road 
have little idea of the exotic and re- 
markable things the handsome red 
brick building they see up the drive 
contains. 

The ground on which it is built 
was at one time the kitchen garden 
of the Archbishop of Dublin. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Krin-go-Brath in Athens 


GREEKS HAD NO WORD FOR 
Murphy, but over 130 years they 
did manage to change a Mullingar 
milk supplier’s name to . . . Morphy. 
It’s now five years since fifty- 
years-old Harold Morphy sold his 
dairy farm on the outskirts of Athens 
and brought his family home to the 
land of his forefathers. 

Harold’s great-grandfather served 
with the British force sent to help 
the Greek: in their War of Indepen- 
dence in 1c_,. And when the fighting 
was over he married and settled 
there. 

The family acquired shipping and 
farming interests, and prospered. But 
they never forgot their Irish ancestry. 
When the original Murphy’s son 
died, Erin-go-brath was carved on his 
tombstone. 

When the last war broke out, 
Harold Morphy lost everything. His 
family was evacuated to Egypt and 
he joined up as liaison officer between 
Greek and British troops. 

To escape the scramble for exist- 
ence in post-war Greece, in 1949 he 
and his family sailed for Ireland. 

Here he went back to dairy farm- 
ing, and the man who supplied milk 
to the city of Athens now supplies 
milk to the town of Mullingar from 
his 200-acre farm on the shores of 
Lough Owel. 

—Evening Press. 


Tooting Colleen 
AUREEN O’LEARY, TWENTY-TWO- 
years-old daughter of an Irish- 
man in England, is one of my Ten 

Top Beauties of 1954. 


Margaret’s Formula 


ORN in Glanworth, Co. Cork, 
on March 17, 1854, Margaret 

Leonard emigrated as a young 
girl to Hingham, Massachusetts. 

Married in 1872, she has ten 
grandchildren and nine great- 
grandchildren. Asked by a re- 
porter if she has a formula for 
longevity, the spry great-grand- 
mother replied simply : “ That is 
all up to God. I thank Him for 
my good health and for every- 
thing else.” 

If her daughter, who is 
seventy-five, is out of an even- 
ing and returns after ten o’ciock, 
the centenarian will greet her 
with a cautious chiding about 
being out late! 

--SEAN X. REGAN (Boston). 


Her voice is as deep as her cheek- 
bones are high. After training for the 
stage and ballet she wandered 
through various repertoiy companies, 
playing parts from walking on as a 
maid to Katrin in The Light of 

eart, which is her favourite part. 
Finding the stage, particularly reper- 
tory, a hazardous affair she is now 
working in an office at Tooting. Her 
favourite hobby is reading. In one 
month she read Turgenev’s On the 
Eve, Aldous Huzley’s Antic Hay, two 
Peter Cheney’s and the whole of 
Oscar Wilde’s works. 


—Photographer Baron in the 
London Evening Standard. 
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The Pope’s Astronomer 


Rev. Danter O’Connext, S.J., Director of the Vatican’s Astronomi- 
cal Observatory, has stated that the Church has no reason to 
oppose, in principle, a change in the present calendar. 

He was born in Rugby of Irish parents. When his father, a native 
of Abbeyfeale, was transferred to Ennis, the future astronomer 
went to school at St. Flannan’s College, and later to Clongowes 
Wood College, Co. Kildare, winning distinctions that included 
several gold medals for mathematics. 

He secured a master’s degree in science at University College, 
Dublin, at the age of twenty-four. 


Harvard, Yale and Hong Kong. 


him for his present post. 


He was ordained at Milltown Park, Dublin, and has studied at 


He joined the staff of Sydney Observatory in 1933 and directed 
it from 1938 until the summer of 1952, when Pope Pius XII chose 


—Reynolds News. 


Marconi’s Daughter 


NNA GIOIA MARCONI, DAUGHTER 

of Marconi, the wireless pioneer, 
has married  forty-nine-years-old 
George Atkinson Braga, New York 
sugar merchant. 

Donna Marconi is a TV producer 
in America. “ When we get back to 
New York I hope to start free-lancing 
on TV”. She is half Irish, half 
Italian. 

—Daily Herald. 


Winning Wynnes 

VOCA HAND-WEAVING HAS A STORY 

of individual enterprise and 
craftsmanship. Three sisters—Emily, 
Winifred and Veronica Wynne—have 
run the business since they bought 
the old Millmount Mill in 1927. 

The concern was going, but not in 
the way that most interested the 
Wynnes. It was producing plain 
bainin and red flannel at 2/- to 4/- 
a yard. Miss Emily Wynne, who was 
a damask designer and had special 
knowledge of antique and beautiful 
fabrics, had other plans for it: she 
wished to make hand-woven wool 


materials of a much finer quality. 

Several small disasters followed: 
two looms broke under the first 
stress; the bottom fell out of a dye- 
vat when a fire was lit under it. 

But the successes have been 
remarkable; one-third of the sales 
went to the United States. 

There was an order for a special 
exclusive supply of tweeds for 
Madame Schiaparelli in Paris. 

—Irish Times. 


King Crusoe 


O’HERLIHY AND WIFE ELSIE 

have returned to Hollywood from 

the world premiére of Robinson 

Crusoe with a vastly entertaining set 

of tales. The most hilarious concerns 
a case of mistaken identity. 

Apparently playing also on the bill 
as an added attraction was the 
pictorial story of the British Royal 
tour of New Zealand. 

Before the entire programme began 
the audience was informed that the 
star of the picture would make a per- 
sonal appearance at the premiére. 

When Robinson Crusoe ended to 
terrific applause a line of people 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


formed up to get Dan O’Herlihy’s 
autograph; the first in line were two 
ten-year-old children, twins, who 
very nervously put forward their 
books and pencils and said in unison, 
“Would your Majesty please sign 
this.” 

They looked quite startled when 
they read the signature as signed by 
Dan. 

—CHARLES Davis in the 
Radio Review. 


High Talent 


RONE GUTHRIE IS THE WORLD’S 

most exciting stage producer. Yet, 
at fifty-four, he has no theatrical 
home. 

Guthrie (call him Tony) is the 
tallest man of the theatre, being 
nearer seven feet than six. His wife, 
Judith, an interesting dramatist, is 
the tallest wife of any man of the 
theatre. 

Before the war he gave us Hamlet 
in modern dress, with Alec Guinness 
in the lead; he put some of his actors 
on roller skates in Andreyev’s He 
Who Gets Slapped. 

Guthrie has made himself a second 
reputation as a producer of opera. 

No one is quite certain where the 
Ulsterman goes next. He flits from 
London to New York; from Australia 
to Finland; from Finland to Israel. 
It may be as good a way of serving 
the cause as regulating your own 
company, in your favourite plays, in 
a theatre with a reverent bust of you 
dominating the foyer. 

—Picture Post. 


Girl with a Camera 
ROTHY SMITH, ONE OF DUBLIN’S 
top professional photographers, 
sold out her business in order to go 
on a world tour to take pictures. 
Starting with a desert tribe in 
Morocco that has never before been 
photographed, she will work her way 
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Lorp pE MataHipe, 
who has been appointed 
British Minister to Laos, was 
formerly Chief of the Foreign 
Office Security Department. 
Aged forty-one, he is the 
seventh baron. Although he has 
only one motor launch, he is 
hereditary Lord Admiral of 
Malahide and the Seas Adjoin- 
ing—a title which was conferred 
on members of his family in the 
reign of Edward IV. When he 
takes up his appointment in 
Laos, his sister, the Hon. Rose 
Maud Talbot, will stay on in the 
family home at Malahide, Co. 
Dublin. 
—Irish Times. 


down West Africa to Lagos, on to 
Capetown and up the east coast, 
across to Turkey, through India to 
Japan, then across Australia and 
down to the Bahamas and the Fiji 
Islands, over to South America and 
on up to North America. 

The tour will take five years—a 
year in each continent. 

All this is a far cry for auburn- 
haired Dorothy from the days when 
she tapped a typewriter in a soli- 
citor’s office. 

She had never been interested in 
photography. But she was definitely 
sick of a routine job. So, when a 
Dublin photographer was selling out 
his business she bought it. 

—Irish Press. 


Film Family 


T ALL STARTED WITH THIRTY-THREE- 


year-old Maureen Fitzsimons, 
who went to Hollywood, changed ger 
name to O’Hara, and became a star. 

Then mother went out to Holly- 
wood to visit her daughter, caught 
the acting fever, and played in Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays. 


Then came sister Florence. She 
got into films in England and took 

¢ name Clair Hamilton. Then there 
was Margot. She stuck to her own 
name and gota job from director 
Michael Powell. 

By this time the girls were making 
so much money the boys of the 
family decided to get into the act. 

Charles, at twenty-one called to 
the Irish Bar, gave up law last year 
to take a film job. He had a small 
part in The Quiet Man, in which 
Maureen was leading lady. 

Now, Maureen has been to Lon- 
don finishing a film started in Spain. 
Also in it is another brother, James. 
He had been using the family name, 
but has been persuaded to change it. 
He becomes James Lillburn. 

That is just about all the family 
accounted for except father. Mr. 


Fitzsimons managed a Dublin hat 
shop and was director of a football 


club till he recently emigrated to 
Hollywood ! 
Hickey in Daily 
Express. 


Mother Knew Best 


RISH-AMERICAN JOHN DALY, MAN 
with a million dollar voice, owes 
it all to mother. They rate him the 
best TV compére in the U.S. Every 
night 23,000,000 viewers sit around 
and admire his deft performance as 
chairman of “ What’s My Line?”. 
“When I was a boy,” says John, 
“my mother would never let me 
speak badly. When I’d drop a g and 
say nothin’ like everybody else, she’d 
correct me. When I’d talk through 
my nose she’d make me push my 
voice down into my diaphragm.” 
This forty-year-old six-footer has 
a wonderful memory. He has only to 
read a speech twice and he knows it 
by heart. They pay him $1,000 
weekly for the radio version of his 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


show and another $1,000 for the TV 
version. 
—Irish Press. 


Channel Lights 


ARK’S MOST POPULAR MAN IS JOHN 
McCarthy, whose parents live at 
Glengarriff. He is in charge of the 
Point Robert Lighthouse in the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

Not being a native of the pic- 
turesque island (ruled by a woman), 
John escapes the responsibility of 
being called upon to maintain law 
and order. According to Sark’s con- 
stitution every male resident must act 
as a police constable once in his life- 
time. 

There are always two P.C.s, one 
junior and one senior. After a two- 
year period of office the senior re- 
tires, the junior moves up to fill his 
place and another islander joins the 
force. 

—Dominick Coy Le in the Irish 
Independent. 


Not All Paradise 


ROM CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY I 

learn of the latest enterprise of an 
Ulsterman who holds the Chair of 
Geography there. 

Dr. John Wesley Coulter—he was 
at Methody and Queen’s—has gone 
back to the Pacific Islands which he 
has made his special study. 

He is spending his summer 
vacation in Pinglap, a small atoll mid- 
way between Honolulu and Manila, 
working on the problem of over- 
population. The mission is sponsored 
by the U.S. Government, which has 
the United Nations trusteeship, the 
National Research Council, and the 
U.S. Navy. 

It seems that the tropic islands are 
not all like paradise. 

—CHICESTER in the Belfast 
Telegraph. 
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They have given an Oscar to foe Breen 


The Man Who Says No 
in Hollywood 


ALFRED E. PROWITT 


HE award of an Oscar to Joseph 

Ignatius Breen, vice-president 

of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, was a sympathetic 
Hollywood gesture to a man who 
takes more punishment than a movie 
stunt man. His big job for twenty 
years has been enforcement of a pro- 
duction code designed to keep film 
fare decent. 

He is sixty-five and a jovial husky 
Irishman—about 5 feet 10 and 190 
pounds—with shoulders like a run- 
ning guard, snow-white hair, the jaw 
of a prize fighter and a genial air. 

He wears rimless glasses and 
smokes cigarettes in a holder inces- 
santly. 


BREEN became film censor through 

his association with Martin 
Quigley, publisher of the Mction 
Picture Herald. 

Quigley, sensing the public wrath 
against bawdy pictures, carried a 
warning to Will H. Hays, former 
Postmaster-General, who had become 
Hollywood’s czar in 1922. 

Quigley then drafted a production 
code with the aid of the Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. 

The code was generally flouted 
till the Legion of Decency was 
formed by Catholic bishops in 1933 


to fight lewd pictures. Protestant 
groups later went into action. 

Box office receipts dived. 

Teeth were put into the code in 
1934 and Breen was given the task 
of a policeman. 

Breen now says that he doesn’t 
really need the physical stamina of 
earlier days because he doesn’t have 
knock-down battles with producers 
any more. 

He may have some rugged days 
ahead during the new scuffling in 
Hollywood. 


USvALLy, he is as close-lipped as 

the movie hero in the old silent 
flicker days. But for the Daily News, 
Chicago, he recently discussed some 
of the sizzling new questions that 
have arisen. 

These questions are important to 
every family. The outcome will 
decide what kind of entertainment 
will be offered in the future by the 
movies. 

Shall pictures be “ franker,” or 
shall they be restrained, possibly by 
the heavier hand of State censorship? 


‘THE present battleground is this: 

1. Some producers, defying the 
code, are demanding its revision. 
They contend that people have 


Condensed from Information, New York 


PBRZEN was born October 14, 1888, in Philadelphia. He worked on 
newspapers in Philadelphia and Washington and went to Europe 
as a correspondent for the Associated Press. 

He served as press agent for the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, for the Chicago Eucharistic Council in 1926 and for the 
Chicago World Fair of 1933 in its early promotion. 

Breen and his wife live in swanky Beverly Hills. They also have 
a large ranch. He was made a knight commander of St. Gregory— 
a high honour for a layman—by the Pope in 1938. 


“grown up” and want more realism 
such as portrayed on the stage and 
in books. Other producers shrink 
from the idea. 

2. More and more films are being 
produced by Hollywood for TV, 
transporting the issue to the home 
screen. 

3. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
complicated things by upsetting 
State and local bans on disputed 
pictures. 

4. Religious organisations, repre- 
senting 78,000,000 people, are in- 
censed at what they call a resurgence 
of smut. 


“Will reliable 


BREEN was asked : 
producers, with a consciousness 
of public obligation and sense of 


decency, win out over the ‘ 


show ” specialists?” 

He answered: “ They always have 
and always will because of the 
American public and because only a 
handful of producers—mostly foreign 
—even try to foist something un- 
palatable on the moviegoer. 

“With all the talk about changing 
the code, the overwhelming response 
from around the world has been: 
Leave it alone. The position of the 
code is stronger today than ever.” 

Unrest in Hollywood has been 
heightened by two pictures—The 
Moon Is Blue and The French Line 


stag 


—both being shown now without 
code approval. 

And the Supreme Court has ruled 
two States cannot censor out La 
Ronde and M on the mere ground 
that they are immoral or inciting to 
crime. 

Further, there is a strong demand 
by Sam Goldwyn, an independent, 
and others for a revised code to per- 
mit more realism. 


MEANWHILE, eighty-year-old Adolph 

Zukor, a Hollywood pioneer, 
calls for lots of sex for a filmland 
come-back. He favours “ beautiful 
women with sex—much of it—and 
handsome men.” 

The strongest backers of the code- 
as-is argue that moral values don’t 
change and that murder in 1954 is 
as wrong as it ever was. 

The code critics admit this. But 
they say there has been a change in 
mores—the habits and customs of 
people—that are neither right nor 
wrong in themselves. 

The code bans portrayal of mis- 
cegenation—marriage between differ- 
ent races. But many GIs are bringing 
wives home from Korea and Japan. 
Hollywood asks itself: Can these 
realities be shunted aside? 

Some of the wisest Hollywood lads 
predict that there will be a decided 
change in this “ mores ” viewpoint. 
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THE MAN WHO SAYS NO IN HOLLYWOOD 


REEN said he did not believe bawdy 

films will find their way into the 
home through the TV set. 

“The TV industry is even more 
aware of such problems than we in 
the movies are,” he said. 

Breen went on to say that the TV 
industry doesn’t dare risk offending 
a family in the home. The situation 
of movies is different, he pointed out, 
since one or more members of a 
family may go to a theatre and not 
be shocked by what might be pre- 
sented on TV and be unsuitable for 
the whole family. 

Breen declared TV doesn’t dare 
offer what the movies do—what he 
calls “ adult fare”. He stressed the 
examples of From Here to Eternity 
and A Streetcar Named Desire. 

“ Adult movies do not mean adul- 
tery, however,” he added quickly. 


A 


Why the Dean wouldn’t preach 


Swift Away 


ONATHAN SWIFT used to visit at 
J House, Co. Armagh. 

He once consented to preach in 
Kilmore Church. He arrived at the 
church and proceeded to the vestry 
to robe. 

He waited here quite a while for 
the bell to stop and, becoming im- 
patient, went to see what was the 
cause. The sexton informed him that 
the Richardson carriage hadn’t yet 
reached the top of the hill. 

The Richardsons, of Richhill, were 
the “big people” of the neighbour- 
hood. 
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The Dean was very angry and re- 
torted: “If the bell of Kilmore 
Church is to hang on the wheels of 
the Richardson carriage, then I am 
not going to preach here.” 

And off he went. 


Korg, on a hilltop in the heart 

of the apple country midway be- 
tween Portadown and Armagh, was 
originally built by St. Mocha of 
Louth in 422. The church is referred 
to in the Annals of the Four Masters 
as far back as A.D. 745. 

It was plundered in 872 by “the 
foreigners” and was burned down 
in 1150. The present church was 
built in 1814 although much of the 
old church still remained. 

This centre of worship is claimed 
to be even older than the cathedrals 
of Armagh and Derry. 

Inside the church there is a round 
tower inside the square tower. The 
walls of the square tower are three 
feet thick and those of the round 
tower are nine feet thick. 

The round tower is unique in 
Ulster in that it has a stone stairway 
to the top. The only other similar 
type of tower is at Maralin, but it 
has no stairway. 


T the chancel steps is the burying 

place of the Rev. George Walker 
who was Rector of the parish from 
1664 to 1677. 

On the stone slab are these words: 
“Here lyeth the body of Doctor G. 
Walker, Chancellor of Armagh and 
Rector of Kilmore, who dyed the 
15th day of September, Anno Dom., 
1677.” 

He was the father of the Rev. 
George Walker of the Siege of Derry 
fame. 

—A. N. P. in the Belfast Telegraph, 
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Are You Honest 
With Yourself? 


ONESTY is not always comfort- 
Hie but it is essential to self- 
understanding. Through it we 
can recognise the best as well as the 
worst in ourselves, and are able to 
see exactly what lies behind our re- 
actions to others. 
Try this test on yourself. Answer 
“yes” or “no” to the twenty ques- 
tions before turning to the key. 


Ae you friendly with people be- 

cause you really like them—not 
simply because they can help you, 
or give you a good time? 

Do you develop interests you really 
enjoy—not just those you think will 
make others admire and envy you? 

Are the compliments and the nice 
things you say to people genuine— 
not merely a method of getting them 
to like you? 


]5 your wish to be with people based 

on a real desire for their company 
—not mainly on neurotic fear of 
being alone? 

Do you seek to influence people 
for their benefit—not because you 
want to get your own way? 

When you help people, is it be- 
cause you want to make things easier 
for them—not to give yourself a feel- 
ing of superiority? 

Are your opinions an honest ex- 
pression of what you think—not just 
acquired from the people you go 
around with? 

Are you sure that your wish to be 
frank with people is not a desire 


(Count five marks for every 

“yes”. This is a difficult test 
and a score of 60 and over is 
good; 50-60 is _ satisfactory. 
Under 50 is not satisfactory. 

Use this twenty-question test 
at regular intervals to help you 
to be honest with yourself. 


to “take them down a peg” and 
“put them in their place ”? 

Are you sure that your prejudices, 
or any dislike you may have for indi- 
viduals, is not some form of jealousy? 

Do you make a habit of facing up 
to your frustrations and trying to 
adjust them, rather than escaping into 
the make-believe of day-dreaming? 

Do you face unpleasant facts— 
such as growing older—instead of 
ignoring their existence? 

Do you examine yourself regularly 
for weak points in character and 
behaviour ? 


WovuLp you ask your friend to help 
you check a bad habit or man- 
nerism ? 

Do you encourage your family and 
friends to tell you when you are being 
difficult and to discuss it with you? 

Do vou welcome criticism and sug- 
gestions in your work? 

When you feel unduly tired, do 
you examine the way you work rather 
than complain about being “ put 
on”? 

Are you always ready to admit 
when you have made a mistake? 

Are you always wary about accept- 
ing self-excuses for failure? 

Do you always examine your own 
behaviour before starting to blame 
others? 

Are you sure inside your own mind 
that you are not always right? 

—The Psychologist Magazine. 
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“I’m gonna cut myself a nice, long slice of throat,” said 


Mr. 


rvole 


Gone to Ground 


PATRICK CAMPBELL 


NCE, when I was covering bi- 

cycle accidents and distinguished 

visitors for a local newspaper, 
I wrote a paragraph about an Ameri- 
can foreign correspondent called 
Armhole. 

“ Mr. Ed. Armhole,” I wrote, “ the 
well-known American foreign corre- 
spondent, has just arrived in Dublin 
with his wife, after a tour of nineteen 
world capitals. It is now his intention 
to include a feature about our own 
city in a series of articles he is writ- 
ing for a chain of Middle-Western 
newspapers.” 

Next morning, when I got into the 
office, all hell was let loose. A Mr. 
Arvole had been on the phone. 
Firstly, he wondered why we thought 
his name was Armhole, and secondly, 
why he’d been credited with having 
no intention of writing any articles 
about Dublin. He’d just cabled his 
head office for 3,000 dollars to cover 
expenses. 

I turned up my story. It seemed 
that my typewriter had written—“ it 
is not his intention ”—instead of— 
“it is now his intention”. 

I concealed myself in a cinema for 
the rest of the afternoon. 


T evening I went to the Mar- 
riotts’ party. Round about eleven 

I was doing some pretty hot dancing, 
really cutting a rug. I’d forgotten all 


From Patrick Campbell’s Omnibus (London: 


about the Arvoles. The 
rang. 

“That must be them now,” said 
Dorothy Marriott. 

“Who?” I said, letting her go— 
“some more laughing guests?” 

“The Arvoles,” said Dorothy. 
“He’s an American writer with a 
beautiful wife.” 

I tried to get out of the window, 
and remembered we were on the 
second floor. I made a break for the 
door, and at that moment the Arvoles 
came round the head of the stairs. I 
shot back into the living-room again, 
and just had time to throw myself 
behind a small sofa. 

Roger Marriott peered over the 
top. 

“Scram!” I said. “Hop it! Buzz 
off!” 


door-bell 


E Arvoles came in. For a moment 

or two there was a murmuring of 
introductions, and then they all 
settled down by the fire. 

Some ass began it at once. “What’s 
all this about you refusing to write 
any articles about Dublin, Mr. 
Arvole?” he piped. “Don’t you like 
us, or what?” 

I tried to get under the sofa, and 
stopped breathing. 

“ Listen,” said the familiar voice of 
my friend Ed. “you got me all 
wrong. Or, leastways, that crummy 
Holton Press. 12/6) 


Mile! 
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guy with the ant-eater snitch got me 
wrong. I never said any such thing.” 

“But that must have been Paddy 
Campbell,” broke in Dorothy. 

“No, no.” It was Roger. “It 
couldn’t possibly have been him. 
He’s on holiday.” 

“Thass it,” said Ed. “Gumble, 
Gimble—somethin’ like that.” 

“Ed. says if he catches up with 
him he’ll push his ears down his 
neck.” That must have been the 
beautiful Mrs. Arvole. 

“ But he was here a moment——” 
persisted Dorothy. 


J HEARD Roger jump up. “ We’re 

running dry!” he cried. “ More! 
Mr. Arvole, Mrs. Arvole—Scotch 
én: 

“He’s behind the sofa,” Roger 
hissed. “ Get the Arvoles out!” 

Dorothy had a look. “Oh God!” 
she said. “ How awful!” 

“Get on with it,” I said. “Do 
something! It’s undignified.” 

At that moment someone started 
the radiogram again. They seemed to 
dance for hours. Once Mrs. Arvole’s 
elegant leg, with a silver anklet chain, 
stopped about an inch in front of my 
face. I thought she’d seen me, but 
she moved on. 

I changed over on to my back. 
There was a draught under the door 
like a knife. I'd already discovered 
two empty cigarette packets and a 
bottle-top under the sofa, but they 
didn’t do much to pass the time. 


‘Tue dancing came to an end. Roger 
and Dorothy went back to the 
attack. They tried to get the Arvoles 
to come and look at the garden. It 
was after midnight, and raining. 
They tried to get the Arvoles in- 
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terested in an old photograph album, 
but apparently Ed. wouldn’t sit 
down. 

I turned over on to my front. It 


was a very small sofa, giving me no- 


freedom of movement. I could either 
kneel, with my head in my hands, or 
lie on my back, with my knees bent 
up. The cold was beyond belief. 
They began all over again. “ You 
know,” said Ed., “it beats me how 
a guy could do a thing like that. 


We'd a coupla highballs. I thought 


he was on the up-and-up.” 

“ Armhole,” said his wife. “ Gee, it 
makes me sound like somethin’ outa 
the personal hygiene ads.” 


“ Wuerr’s this guy live?” said Ed., 

suddenly. His voice was thicker. 
Either his temper, or the Scotch, was 
getting the better of him. 

“You get me that guy now,” said 
Ed. “Ja know what I’m _ gonno 
do?” I could see him leaning for- 
ward, a thick-set man with a heavy 
gold ring. “I’m gonna kick his 
teeth in.” 

“I’m sure it was all a mistake,” 
Roger said. 

“ Mistake?” said Mrs. Arvole. 
“Yeah—like Benedict Arnold.” 

There were sounds of people get- 
ting up. “I’m gonna go right down 
to the office,” said Ed. “I’m gonna 
go right down to that office, an’ I’m 
gonna cut myself a nice, long slice of 
throat.” 


NE of my legs was completely 

paralysed. I felt that if it came to 
a running fight I'd be able to run 
about a yard. 

I heard the splashing of drinks. 
“Here,” said Roger, “ get that into 
you. The editor will probably look 
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GONE TO GROUND 


after it himself. Don’t you bother. 
It'll all be all right.” 

There was a confused muttering, 
and then I heard the door being 
opened. 

“ Awright,” said Ed. “O.K. Let it 
go. Crummy guy ain’t worth the 
beatin’.” 

Suddenly, his voice became more 
cheerful. “ Say,” he said, “ who’s that 
monkey behind the ottoman? Lou 
Ellen says there’s some guy lyin’ 
behind the ottoman.” 
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“Oy, that!” It was Dorothy— 

Dorothy passing. “Oh that! 
That’s nothing. It’s only a friend of 
ours, passed out. We put him there 
for cold—cold storage.” 

“ Passed out,” he chuckled. “ Co!d 
storage, Gee, I reckon I certainly am 
gettin’ a slant on your beautiful city.” 

He would have got more than a 
slant on our beautiful city if he'd 
taken the trouble to have a look at 
the monkey behind the ottoman for 
himself. 


0 elderly ladies booked into a sporty new hotel on the 

Munster Coast. The first thing they noticed was a furtive 
little man circulating among the guests, whispering and 
collecting money. They were told he was a bookie—a man 
who took bets on horses. 

Being in holiday mood, they decided impulsively to risk 
two shillings themselves. They lost. 

That night one of the ladies tossed around in her bed 
and sighed so mournfully that the other said: “ Mary, you 
shouldn’t cry over spilled milk. Stop worrying because you 
lost. After all, it was only two shillings.” 

“It isn’t losing I’m worrying about,” Mary answered—“ I 
was worrying about if we had won. What would we have 
done with the horse?” 


—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 
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The wise words “ Not Proven” 


When Science Rushes In 


GARY MacEOIN 


F the many impressions de- 
in the Scripture classes, 
I think the most profound is 
the emphasis brought to bear on an 
aspect of the teaching Church which 
few appreciate, its reluctance to say 
the last word on any question, 
whether linguistic, historical, philo- 
sophical, or theological, while at the 
same time guarding fiercely its right 
to the last word if the question is 
one within its competence. 
Earlier, when studying the natural 
sciences, I had experienced a very 


different approach to the develop- 
ment and propagation of knowledge. 
The elder Huxley, author of our 
physiology textbook, had no trouble 
at all in developing an elaborate 


theory, propping it up with a 
scaffolding of semi-controlled experi- 
ments, and transforming it in a few 
pages into an article of scientific 
faith. Sir James Jeans, in astronomy, 
performed similar sleights of mind. 
They left me with many big ques- 
tion marks about the literal or tradi- 
tional interpretation of the origin of 
the world and of the species; and 
when we went to work on Genesis in 
our Scripture course, I was frankly 
disappointed at first at the apparently 
negative approach of the Scripiure 
experts, the people who as lifelong 
students, professors and writers 
were entitled to express an opinion, 


WHEN Sligo-born Gary Mac- 

Eoin was eighteen, he en- 
tered a monastery of the Irish 
Redemptorists. 

Just as he was to be ordained 
to the priesthood, he was told 
by his superiors that he was un- 
suited to the office, and he was 
never to know the reason. 

Now forty-five, Mr. MacEoin 
has achieved distinction § in 
America as an author, journalist 
and historian. 


and those who as members of the 
appropriate papal commission could 
formulate binding decisions. These 
latter had lots of opportunity to lay 
down the law if they felt so inclined. 


masses as such, whether Catho- 
lic or Protestant or Jewish or 
pagan, have never been particularly 
interested in freedom for others. 
Once they agree on some viewpoint, 
for whatever reason, they want to 
hear no more nonsense about it. 
And even if they are not agreed, 
they prefer the lazy way of having 
some higher tribunal, some Huxley 
or Jeans or papal commission, do 
their thinking for them, tell them 
such is so and such isn’t. 
Such tendencies get little comfort 
from the papal commission which 
constitutes the court of appeal on 


Condensed from Nothing Is Quite Enough (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12/6) 
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WHEN SCIENCE RUSHES IN 


questions of scriptural interpreta- 
tion. “ Not proven” is the judgment 
that closes nearly every investigation. 

It is irritating because it chal- 
lenges the ability of the individual to 
assemble and compare the facts about 
any particular problem, reminding 
him constantly of the limitations of 
his knowledge and the vastness of his 
ignorance. Yet one grew by degrees 
to see it was more positive than nega- 
tive, designed less to humble today’s 
investigator than protect tomorrow’s 
searcher. 


EVEN the famous, misreported Gali- 

leo trial exemplifies perfectly 
this attitude. Galileo wasn’t rapped 
on the knuckles for proclaiming as 
true something everybody later 
agreed was true, but for teaching as 
certain something he couldn’t cer- 
tainly prove. 

Likewise, when we wanted to show 
whether the seven days of creation 
had been twenty-four hours or 
twenty-four eons each, whether the 
species had been created separately 
with their specific characteristics or 
had evolved endlessly from lower to 
higher, whether all animals had 
really trooped two by two into the 
Ark, whether the Flood covered the 
whole land surface of the earth. No 
matter who claimed that the facts 
now availaMe gave a definite answer 
in this sense or in that, the decision 
remained still the same: “not 
proven”. Almost never “not true” 
but only “not proven”. 

It was a new and, once appreciated, 
pleasant concept of the Catholic 
Church as guardian of the rights of 
the intellect to continue endlessly to 
seek truth in defiance of barriers 
erected by self-appointed fallible 


censors, a practical reaffirmation that 
original sin, if it had clouded, had 
not vitiated the human reason. 


You take a series of well-known 
objects containing a large number 
of clearly-defined characteristics 


My System of 
Memory Pegs 


S my _ studies continued, I 
A\ realised that it was essential to 
put my memory in order. 
Already in philosophy I had dis- 
covered I could best remember by 
abstracting the outline of a proposi- 
tion or presentation and writing 
down this abstract, a practice I fol- 
lowed systematically even when read- 
ing books. But I felt the need for a 
perfected technique that would trim 
ever more finely the minutes neces- 
sary to be able to present myself in 
each class with the day’s lesson at my 
fingertips. One day by pure chance 
I got the outline of an idea. 


PROFESSOR who had studied at 
Maynooth under a theologian of 
international reputation, mentioned in 
conversation that this man used a 
system of memory pegs. Its essence 
consists in taking a series of objects, 
each known intimately and contain- 
ing a large number of clearly defined 
characteristics. 
The objects must be envisaged as 
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existing in a definite order. The sub- 
ject to be learned is divided by chap- 
ters or sections to correspond to all 
or any appropriate number of the 
pegs, and then each element of each 
seciion is attached to one of the 
characteristics of that peg by means 
of some superficial association. The 
more fantastic or absurd the associa- 
tion, the more easily it sticks. 

For my pegs, I selected the living 
members of my family, who includ- 
ing my parents were ten. Since each 
had a definite number of distinctive 
characteristics, once these were fixed 
and placed in an arbitrary order, the 
whole machine was ready to turn 
over. It worked like magic, enabling 
me to reduce to twelve minutes the 
time of preparation of a lesson to 
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which the average student devoted 
two hours. 


EVERTHELESS, I don’t recommend 

it. I believe the excessive concen- 
tration it involved was a major ele- 
ment in a nervous upset I subse- 
quently suffered. 

I then abandoned its regular use, 
though even today I occasionally call 
on it to enable me to record almost 
verbatim a discussion or interview 
at which it is inconvenient to take 
notes. 

Curiously enough, the theologian 
from whom I derived it in the very 
indirect way I have just described 
ruined his health to a much more 
serious degree through his excessive 
application. 


Daughter of the Regiment 


FRAGILE girl with the spirit of a hero, “a woman of the 


morning with a taste for beautiful things, 


” 


a poetess 


born into the heart of a foreign industrialised nation with 
a gift for the sure and certain interpretation of Ircland’s 
sufferings and drearns—such was Louise Imogen Guiney. 

This only daughter of a Tipperary man, Patrick Robert 
Guiney, whose parents were forced to emigrate during the 
Famine, has become one of the chief glories of U.S.A. 
literature. Her father became General Guiney of the Federal 
Army during the American Civil War. 

At the age of four, Louise was permitted to share the 
life of the camp for a short while. She became the pet of 
gay and dashing heroes who visited the General’s log cabin. 
All her life afterwards she remained something of a soldier, 
so that the very metre of her verse and rhythms of her 
scholarly prose ring to martial measures. 

When she was sixteen her father died of wounds received 
in am engagement on the Potomac. 

Her first volume of poems appeared in 1884. She died 
in England in 1920. 

—BeEpA in the Irish Monthly. 
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Men, Women 


and Marriage 


Is This True About Irishmen ? 


Hew GOOD A HUSBAND IS AN IRISH- 
man? 

There’s no doubt about the stand- 
ing of the Irish colleen. She 1s 
acclaimed the world over as the most 
attractive example of her sex. 

Irish export beauties include Ann 
Gunning, who modelled for a French 
fashion magazine with Princess 
Margaret’s friend, Colin Tennant, as 
her picture escort. 

The stage has seen many lovely 
women from Ireland. In Hollywood, 
Maureen O’Sullivan is the living 
proof that Irish beauty may be 
ethereal, but also lasts. Seven chil- 
dren and fifteen films have not 
spoiled the slim, girlish figure or the 
gay, angelic face. 


But the Irishmen is a bad mar- 


riage risk—or so it is alleged in a 
recent book. 

Sadly disillusioned about the Irish 
male, whom I have always privately 
regarded as the gayest and most 
entertaining of companions, I went 
looking for some attractive Irish hus- 
bands. 

And here are a few examples of 
attentive Irish husbands with happy 
families. 

Racehorse owner Frank More 
O'Ferrall, who married Lady 
Cowray’s sister and has two charm- 
ing daughters. Lord Dunraven, whose 
family is one of the few in the Irish 
peerage of purely Celtic descent. 
Actor Dermot Walsh, who lives in a 
Sussex timbered cottage with his 
actress wife, Hazel Court, and baby 
daughter Sally Mary Jane. Here is 


Shipmates 


E British Marriage Guidance 

Council has unearthed an 1888 
marriage guide called How to be 
Happy Though Married, which 
has some advice about wife 
handling. 

“See that she chews her food 
well,” it says, “ and sets her foot 
down firmly on the ground when 
she walks and you are all right.” 

The wife is called “the little 
tug, unseen but active, who 
directs and controls the refrac- 
tory movements of the great 
ship who is, of course, the hus- 
band ”. 

Men are warned: Whatever 
you do, don’t marry an educated 
woman, although “it is not im- 
possible for a husband to find a 
girl who can make her higher 
education compatible with his 
comforts ”. 

Women are warned against 
men who are extremely good- 
looking, agreeable and  well- 
dressed. 

“They are often selfish.” 

—Simon Warp in the Daily 
Sketch. 


one girl who finds an Irish husband 
wonderful. Hazel told me: “ You’re 
never bored with an Irishman round 
the house. He’s gay, unpredictable, 
and he can always charm me out of 
a bad humour. We are gocd com- 
panions and love to share our leisure. 
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He’s very useful in the house, too, 
and clever with the baby. He adores 
her, but he’s much stricter than me.” 
—EILEEN ASCROFT in the Evening 
Standard. 


Why Train Him? 
fz IRISHMAN AS A HUSBAND AND 
lover (it’s possible to be both!) has 
been subjected recently to a minute 
scrutiny by a number of learned and 
serious people, and the poor fellow 
has come out of it very badly. 

I have heard the Irishman being 
discussed in England: “Irish hus- 
bands are all right, but they need a 
lot of training.” The Irishman won’t 
push a pram, he dislikes housework, 
he is not a very “handy” passer- 
round of tea cups. 

All true; but so far no one has 
divulged why this is so. I now 
present my great discovery to the 
nation. Their wives like them to be 
so! 

They wisely realise that a man 
looks ludicrous pushing a pram (and 
what will the neighbours think of 
her?); and that housework as a regu- 
lar task breaks a man’s spirit and 
his temper, to say nothing of the 
precious tea set. 

—EDWARD SWEETMAN. 


Time Enough ! 
YOUNG PERSON SHOULD GET MAR- 
ried not because he (or she) has 
reached marrying age (whatever that 
may be), but because he wants more 
than any other thing on earth to 
marry some particular person. 

I am not denying the dangers of 
early infatuation or of unsuitable 
early marriages. But I do think that 
when many [Irish parents say: 
“You're time enough yet,” they are 
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thinking not of their children but of 
themselves and that their real inten- 
tion often is to keep Mary at home for 
a few years more to give a hand with 
the milking, or to keep Paddy single 
until Johnny is priested. 

—Joun D. SHERIDAN in The 

Vanishing Irish. 


Credit Balance 


DON’T THINK IT IS EASY FOR A 

woman to have a successful career 
and a successful marriage at the same 
time. 

Husbands and children can be very 
demanding and it is the nature, and 
perhaps the privilege of a woman to 
be there to meet those demands. No 
matter how successful a woman can 
be in her business career she never 
wears the look of serene happiness 
which belongs to a woman with a 
happy husband and family to her 
credit. 

—Sysit CONNOLLY. 


Bustle, bustle 
es ]F EVER YOU GET MARRIED,” I WAS 
once advised by a man of breezy 
common sense, “arrange it so that 
the honeymoon shall last only a week, 
and let it be a bustling week. Don’t 
give her time to criticise you until 
she has got used to you. Give her 
plenty of luggage to look after; make 
her catch trains. 

“The honeymoon is the matri- 
monial microscope. Wobble it; con- 
fuse it with many objects. Cloud it 
with other interests. Don’t sit still to 
be examined. Besides, remember that 
a man always appears at his best 
when active, and a woman at her 
worst. Bustle her, my dear boy, 
—— her; I don’t care who she may 

—JEROME K. JEROME. 


Dd 
CLEVER girl’s idea of looking after herself is to get some 


man to do it for her. 
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A joke will often carry you further than a {5 note 


No Money Between Us 


ROBERT GIBBINGS 


HERE’S one thing you can be 

sure of when visiting Ireland 

and that is that the moment you 
put foot aboard the cross-Channel 
steamer you'll start laughing, and no 
matter whether your stay is long or 
short you'll have a smile on your 
face more often while there than you 
would in any other cougtry in the 
world. 

Humour is the real currency and a 
joke will often carry you further than 
a £5 note. 

I once went to a small hotel as a 
stranger and stayed for ten days, 
enjoying the best of everything and 
only straining myself in the effort to 
keep up with local wit and humour. 

When I was about to leave I asked 
the maid for the bill. “ You must see 
the boss about that,” she said. 


[ Founp “himself” in the kitchen, 

putting on his boots. “A bill!” 
he exclaimed. “What do you want a 
bill for? Would you spoil all the fun 
we've had?” 

He wouldn’t hear of such a thing: 
he’d have no money coming between 
us. 
You must, of course, be prepared 
for surprises. 

Another day I went with a friend 
to a country town, thinking myself 
an ordinary individual, and in the 
first shop we entered I was intro- 
duced as a millionaire who was going 


to buy Macgillycuddy’s Reeks; and 
in the next as an Admiral who had 
sunk the German fleet. 

By the time I left that town I had 
lost all track of my identity as author 
and artist, and was only wondering 
why there wasn’t more gold braid 
on my sleeve and more metal in my 
pocket. 


‘© be an author or an artist in 
Ireland would be a terrible thing 
if the atmosphere hadn’t a kindly 
easiness about it. There’s mever a 
moment without a subject for pen 
or pencil before you, and if you com- 
bine the activities of artist and author 
as I do, it’s hell: you’re torn apart. 
I went to a regatta a few years ago. 
There was a crowd on the pier and 
a crowd on the foreshore, and yachts, 
fishing smacks and rowing boats were 
dodging each other in the harbour. 
“If I can find a quiet corner,” I 
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E worst mistake in travel is to go to a country with the intention 
of looking for something. The idea in your head is as nothing 
compared with what the most barren desert can offer you. 

Go with a mind like a clean sheet of blotting-paper, ready to 
absorb the slightest mark, and you will come back with a folio of 
undreamt-of experiences. 

In Ireland especially it is a mistake to have plans. The unexpected 
always happens and a man who keeps to schedule travels blind of 
one eye. It is in the casual meeting by road or lake-side, in castle 
grounds or cottage kitchen, that you will pick up the threads of a 
tapestry that depicts the whole saga of Ireland. History, enchant- 
ment, saintliness and divilment, all are there and sprinkled richly 
over them the gold dust of humour. 

The heart of Ireland is the heart of a woman; it will give every- 
thing in response to love, but yield little to force. Let the stranger 
visiting that land offer but a finger of friendship and his hands will 


be filled with riches beyond the telling. 


thought, “there’ll be a drawing in 
this.” 

So after hunting for a while under 
the cliffs I found a crevice in the 
rocks, safe, as I thought, from human 
contacts. Here I could settle down 
and concentrate on the gull-white 
sails of the yachts and the sunset red 
of the canvas on the yawls, and 
towards evening a clear profile view 
of the pig in his basket at the end 
of the pole stuck out like a bowsprit 
from the pier head. I had hardly put 
pencil to paper when a loud-speaker 
began calling from the Committee 
boat, and the man behind that mike 
was a poet and had a wonderful flow 
of words. I forgot about the drawing. 
There was far more fun to be had in 
listening to his impassioned appeals 
and instructions to skippers of com- 
peting craft, not to mention members 
of the local band who were afloat in 
the town. 


A FEW nights later a man broke in 
on my observation of some step- 
od 


dancing to tell me that, after his 
wife, the most beautiful creation in 
the world was Chartres Cathedral; 
and further interruptions came from 
another man who wanted me to tell 
him about the “ Follies Bare-every- 
thing” in Paris. 

For those who seek quiet there are 
hills and valleys where, wandering 
alone, you may hear the voice of 
God. 

You will find heather and heath, 
heath and heather, cotton-grass, 
loosestrife, and myrtle. Lichens on 
the rocks, exquisite minute chalices 
dusted with silver, and miniature 
ivory antlers crested with crimson, 
springing through the stellate moss. 
Stars of the butterwort and clusters 
of London Pride in the crannies, 
Dark pools whose lights shine blue. 
Bogs deep with sphagnum moss, peat- 
forming pockets in the groins of the 
hills. With each step upward a wider 
horizon . . . And from the summits, 
vistas of sea and land, of infinite 
cleud-spread sky. 
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Benny Lynch risks his life every day 


Shot to Safety 


JOHN HARMON 


T Chalgrove Aerodrome in Ox- 

fordshire, on a July afternoon 

eight years ago, Benny Lynch, a 
stolid, fifteen-stone Irishman, tried 
to hide a feeling of apprehension as 
he got into a Meteor jet fighter. He 
was about to test a theory that the 
safest way to leave a fast plane in 
mid-air is to be shot from it like a 
cannon ball. 

The Meteor took off, climbed to a ' 
height of 8,000 feet and sped back 
over Chalgrove at 320 m.p.h. 

Lynch, who occupied a special 
cockpit behind the pilot, reached up 
with both hands and tugged at a 
handle jutting from the headrest of 
his seat. A strip of canvas attached 
to the handle unrolled over his face. 
Simultaneously, three special cart- 
ridges exploded, and the seat, with 
him strapped to it, shot twenty-five 
feet out of the aircraft. 


“Tue slipstream hit me like a brick 

wall, but I was wearing a thick 
fiying suit and my face was protected 
by the canvas,” he says. “My main 
sensation was of terrific acceleration. 
I freed myself from the seat, which 
fell away beneath me, and pulled the 
ripcord of my parachute.” 

A few minutes later he floated into 
the back yard of a public house. A 
rescue team which raced to the spot 
found him calmly enjoying a pint of 
beer in the saloon bar. 


YNCH, who gets a four-figure 
salary, plus a lump sum from 
the British Ministry of Supply 
for every test jump, was born at 
Tara Hill thirty-five years ago, 
and was a fitter in the Irish Fly- 
ing Corps before crossing to 
England in 1937. 
Married, with two young sons, 
lives at Fulmer, Buckingham- 
shire. 


Since that afternoon, when Lynch 
became the first man in the world to 
be ejected: from an aircraft, his firm, 
the Martin-Baker Aircraft Company, 
of Denham, Buckinghamshire, has 
made thousands of seats for British 
fighters and bombers, and for aircraft 
of other countries, including the 
United States. 

So far, “hot seats”, as they have 
become known, have saved at least 
forty lives. In Korea, pilots have shot 
to safety in them from planes 
damaged in combat. More recently, 
when two jet fighters collided over 
Holland at 10,000 feet, the pilots 
ejected within seconds of each other 
and landed unhurt, 


T° test modifications to the original 

seat design, Lynch has blown him- 
self into space a score of times, both 
in level flight and in steep dives of 
up to 515 m.p.h. Before the invention 
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HEN extreme heights are involved, baling out is complicated by 

lack of oxygen. The seat is, therefore, fitted with a control to 
ensure that the parachute does not open until 10,000 feet, a safe 
oxygen level, has been reached. 

Lynch had an unpleasant experience when testing this device 
from an open cockpit at 30,000 feet. Frost began to settle on him, 
and although his flying kit was supplemented by two sets of under- 
clothes, two pairs of socks and four pairs of gloves, he felt bitterly 
cold. Immediately he was ejected, his oxygen mask automatically 
connected to an emergency bottle stowed in the seat. Then he started 
to fall. 

“The ninety seconds which I had to wait until the parachute 
opened seemed like an hour,” he says. “I landed in a cornfield, and 
a sudden gust of wind swept me into a barbed wire fence.” 

Lynch spent the evening—it was St. Patrick’s Day—in hospital 
with a broken ankle. 

The lack of oxygen at high altitudes is an important considera- 
tion in the design of ejector gear for fighters and bombers of the 
near future, flying ten miles up at 1,000 m.p.h. To enable escapes 
at such great heights and speeds, Martin-Bakers and their French 
and American competitors are thinking about ejector cockpits. 
“ The idea is to shoot out the entire cockpit, let it fall to oxygen 


level, and then blow the pilot out on an ejector seat,” says Lynch. 


of ejector gear, many pilots had been 
killed when trying to leave their 
planes at half this speed. The force 
of the slipstream trapped them inside 
their cockpits and baling out was 
physically ynpossible. 


WHEN jet aircraft of 400 m.p-h. and 
more were imtroduced, the pro- 
blem of providing pilots with a means 
of escape became serious. In 1944 
James Martin, managing director and 
chief designer of Martin-Bakers, con- 
ceived the idea of am ejector seat. 

It had to shoot high enough to 
carry the pilot clear of the tailplane. 
When Martin decided to use explo- 
sives, his dilliculty was to find out 
human reaction to a violent jerk up- 
wards. As a test, he fitted a seat with 
a powerful cartridge, mounted it on 
an inclined guide rail and called for 
a volunteer to take the first ride. 


LLYNcu, who was then employed as 

an aircraft fitter, and had lately 
survived a motor-cycle crash with 
hardly a scratch, recalls: “ Everyone 
in the factory elected me as the 
person it was hardest to kill. I was 
strapped to the seat and shot to a 
height of about five feet in one- 
twelfth of a second. I felt fine, but 
on another ride the explosive charge 
was increased—I went up to ten feet 
and had pains in my chest.” 

Lynch was subsequently shot up 
twenty-six feet in half a second and 
described the ride as “very soft”. 


THe project met strong criticism 

“ Medical men were horrified 
when they learned we were using 
explosives,” says Lynch. “ They con- 
demned the seat as a death machine.” 

The doctors also predicted that 
even if a man withstood the shock of 
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SHOT TO SAFETY 


ejection from a plane, his face would 
be smashed by the slipstream. 


EFORE his first trial in mid-air, 
Lynch took a parachute-jumping 
course at Ringway, near Manchester. 
Then he flew alongside a Meteor to 
watch ejections of a seat containing 
George, a 200-lb. articulated dummy. 
The dummy bore the brunt of several 
spectacular mishaps. 

“The blast of the airstream was 
greater than we had expected. In two 
tests at about 400 m.p.h. it com- 
pletely bust George’s parachute when 
it opened.” 

After modifications had been made, 
Lynch was shot out himself, and then 
the seat went into mass production. 


WHEN it was found that pilots who 

were ejected were often semi- 
conscious or too badly injured to pull 
their ripcords, Martin designed, and 
Lynch tested, a fully automatic seat. 

“After I had pulled the ‘blind’ 
there was nothing else to do,” says 
Lynch. “ A small parachute was fired 
from my headrest, tilting me back- 
wards so that the full force of the 
airstream was taken by the bottom of 
the seat. Four seconds later, a clock 
mechanism unlocked the seat harness 
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and released the main parachute.” 
Lynch made this drop from 8,000 
feet. 
Some airmen, however, have ejected 
at much lower altitudes. 


BEFORE an ejection, he hangs up his 

parachute for three days. When 
satisfied that the nylon fabric is 
thoroughly dry and will unfurl easily, 
he packs the parachute himself. “ If 
it fails, I have only myself to blame.” 
Though not superstitious in other 
ways, he always carries a “ lucky” 
five-shilling piece. 

He has said that the only time he 
is nervous of ejector seats is when he 
sees people touching them without 
proper respect for the huge power 
of the cartridges. 

A firing mechanism which has 
since been modified gave Lynch his 
most anxious moments. At 3,000 feet, 
he pulled the canvas blind, opened 
his eyes, and found to his surprise 
that he was still in ‘the plane. The 
firing-pin had failed to come out by 
a fraction of an inch. 

“TI had no alternative but to sit 
tight and hope it would stay in while 
we landed. For the first time in my 
life I prayed that an ejector seat 
wouldn’t work.” 


LITTLE girl went to her daddy once and said: “ Daddy, 


are you afraid of cows?” 
“ No.” 


“Are you afraid of snakes?” 


“Are you afraid of long, woolly worms?” 


“ Daddy, you aren’t afraid of anything but Mama, are 


you?” 
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The author suggests that we are the greatest talkers since 
the Greeks ! 


Talk That Lives 


For Ever 


HORACE REYNOLDS 


EOPLE have long argued the 
Is oratory literature? 

Certainly in Ireland the two are 
closely related. 

The Irish people’s love of the 
spoken werd, which has made them 
the greatest talkers since the Greeks, 
has also made the spoken word the 
basis of their literature. It is a people 
trained by oratory to relish vir- 
tuosity of speech who have given the 
drama in English so many dramatists. 
The best of Yeats is personality 
speaking, personality in action, a 
glorious voice intoning from a wide, 
orator’s mouth: “Out of the mur- 
derous innocence of the sea,” and 
Joyce is a rhetorician if there ever 
was one. 

So it naturally follows that the 
distinctive contribution of Ireland to 
both poetry and prose in English is 
preoccupation with sound. Indeed 
the Irish love of speech may well 
explain an Irish conundrum: why a 
country of so few readers produces 
so many writers. 

In a place where everyone talks, 
listeners are at a premium. The Irish 
writer is a frustrated talker. 


Irish lovingly discuss the 
points of speeches the way the 
Scots lovingly discuss the points of 


sermons, and are given to murmur- 
ing the climaxes of their great 
speeches, just as they recite the lyrics 
of Thomas Davis or Tom Moore. 

There are several reasons for this 
Irish love of oratory. For one thing, 
a great speech proves the justice of 
its cause, for no man ever made a 
great speech about a mean subject. 

One of Ireland’s great speeches 
was never written out or taken down. 
It was an answer to an address given 
at some Dublin meeting by Mr. 
Justice Fitzgibbon against the prac- 
ticality of reviving the Irish language. 

Child of the occasion, it lives only 
in the memories of those who heard 
it or have heard of it. It was deli- 
vered ex tempore by John F. Taylor, 
some time in the Eighteen Nineties, 
when Ireland was awakening to the 
imaginative energy which powered 
the so-called Irish Renaissance. 


a red-bearded Dublin bar- 

rister, who well defended Irish 
nationalists and also wrote for the 
papers, was Yeats’ rival for both the 
friendship of the old Fenian, John 
O’Leary, and the attention of the 
beautiful young revolutionary Maude 
Gonne. His name is scattered broadly 
through Yeats’ letters, essays, auto- 
biographies and unpublished papers. 


Condensed from The New York Times 
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TALK THAT LIVES FOR EVER 


Fitzgibbon in his argument had 
asked why the Irish did not give up 
their language and nationality and 
join with the British. 

The climax of Taylor’s reply was 
based on an analogy, a comparison 
of the Irish to the ancient Jews, the 
English to the powerful Egyptians. 
It was this moment which fixed the 
speech in Yeats’ memory—he gives 
two versions of it in his autobio- 
graphies—for he was at this time 
very much concerned with the 
preciousness of the individual nation 
and the values it alone can bring 
into the world and maintain there. 
“I AM carried to amother age, a 

nobler society, and another Lord 
Chancellor is speaking,” begins 
Yeats’ memory of Taylor’s speech. 
“TI am at the court of the first 
Pharaoh. If you have any spirituality 
as you boast, why not use our great 
empire to spread it through the 
world, why still cling to that beg- 
garly nationality of yours?” 

Then Taylor’s voice changed and 
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sank as he made his own com- 
ment: “I see a man at the edge of 
that crowd; he is standing listening 
there, but he will not obey.” At the 
end Taylor’s voice rose to a cry: 
“Had he obeyed he would never 
have come down the mountain carry- 
ing in his arms the Tables of the 
Law in the language of the outlaw.” 

Eyes glisten, cheeks flush, fists 
tighten. “Ye could waltz to it,” as 
Mr. Dooley once said of an Ameri- 
can Senator’s oratory. 


Jorvce also reports this speech in the 

newspaper chapter in Ulysses, in 
which the gang in the Freeman’s 
Journal office, in proof of Emerson’s 
dictum, discuss the great moments of 
several Irish speeches. 

Joyce, I think, is here para- 
phrasing and amplifying Yeats, 
though it is possible he may have 
learned of Taylor’s speech from his 
father, from whom he absorbed so 
much of the folklore of Dublin. Both 
advocates convince us that this was 
a great oratorical moment. 


thing at once. 


Talking Time 


OSE an hour in the morning and you will spend all day 
looking for it. 


How beautiful it is to do nothing and then rest afterwards. 


Mé*y¥ a false step is made by standing still. 
shortest way to do many things is to do only one 


(CONFERENCE : A meeting at which, after all is said and 
done, more is said than done. 


—ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY. 


—Spanish proverb. 


Youghal takes a hand with Moby Dick 


One Whale of a F ilm 


CHARLES HAMBLETT 


T was a grey and gusty day in the 
| pont of Youghal in County Cork 

when John Huston began filming 
Moby Dick; an unpropitious day for 
launching such a risky, financially dis- 
quieting, out-of-the ordinary, outdoor 
venture. 

The lofty centrepiece of his meti- 
culously recreated 1850 New Eng- 
land whaling station was to have been 
a mocked-up windjammer, Captain 
Ahab’s immortal Pequod. Unfortu- 
nately, the wind had jammed it in- 
definitely in Plymouth harbour. Each 
day’s delay would cost an estimated 
£5,000. 

Unruffied, Huston threw a cham- 
pagne banquet for 1oo guests, The 
courses were piped in by the film 
director’s personal bag-piper, a boozy 
wail in kilts. Huston, splendid in an 
Indian deerskin jacket, presided like 
a Medici prince. At his right sat the 
United Siates Ambassador to Ireland, 
William Tait. On his left sprawled 
the elegant Lord Longford. These 
three formed an island of accord in 
the surrounding sea of babel. 

The rest were actors, poets, news- 
papermen, local bigwigs and odd 
Irish eccentrics. 


ALF-NAKED, fantastically tattooed 
Friederich Ledabur, an Austrian 
explorer and deep-sea fisherman (he 
plays Queequeg) was gutturally ex- 
plaining how to kill a whale: “ You 


PROFESSIONAL and amateur 
players joined in the filming 
of Moby Dick. 

Seamus Kelly, drama critic of 
the Irish Times, plays Flask, the 
third mate of the ill-fated whaler. 
Elderly local women needed no 
make-up—nor teeth blacked out 
—to play the widows of New 
Bedford Town 100 years ago. 

The friendship between 
Youghal and the Huston unit 
was formally sealed when the 
director was presented with the 
Freedom of the town. 

He is the first Freeman for 
twenty-seven years, and the first 
American ever to be _ so 
honoured. 

-—Picture Post. 


drive your ’arpoon three feet under 
the ’ump and ram it into the ’eart. 
But watch the tail, it can cut you like 
butter.” 

Characters galore. That skull with 
bright satyr’s eyes, Seamus Kelly, 
who plays Flask. Bernard Miles, 
satanish as the Manxman. Negro 
Edric Connor, a West Indian Connor 
bedad. Scarecrow Royal Dano, the 
Tattered Man of MHiuston’s flop 
d’esteem, The Red Badge of Courage, 
listing like a foundering ship. 

Actors Gregory Peck, Mervyn 
Johns, Leo Genn, Richard Basehart, 
unrecognisable under a fungus of real 
and false beards. 


Condensed from Everybody’s 
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making soundings. 


YOUGHAL was transformed to look like New Bedford in 1840. 
With £500 an hour spent on the location, the town boomed. 
Prayers were offered up for fine weather; there was a misunder- 
standing here; Huston was using a colour process that depended 
on overcast skies, and sunny periods stopped everything. 
One m:n made £1 a day, rowing round the harbour in a boat, 


Overnig'it, 200 crowd artists, flooding the streets, pubs and shops 
during breaks in filming, took Youghal back a century in time. 

A major event was the arrival of Pequod, an old sailing vessel 
adapted at a cost of £60,000 into a square-rigged nineteenth-century 
whaler, with everything above decks in period, and, below, the 
wardrobe and make-up departments: electric heating in the stars’ 
dressing-rooms, offices with radio telephones. 


—Illustrated. 


A reporter tugging the whiskers of 
Noel Purcell to test its authenticity. 
Lord Kilbracken togged up as an 
ordinary seaman of a century ago. 


‘THEN Huston was called upon to 


speak. Rising languidly he assured 
the locals how happy he was to be 
in Youghal. “We film people are 
simple folk. I shall ask members of 
the cast to rise so you can all see 
what simple, ordinary people we are. 

“And I only hope our behaviour 
is up to our appearance,” he added 
sedately, anarchistically. 

No one was worrying about the 
non-arrival of the windjammer. Least 
of all Huston. Not on the surface, 
anyway. 

At forty-six, John Huston is not 
the man to bite his nails over the 
fluctuations of a few thousands. By 
tackling Moby Dick, this all-Ameri- 
can nonconformist is making one of 
the most costly films ever to be 
undertaken outside Hollywood. 

His first wife, Dorothy, used to 
read Moby Dick aloud to him in 
bed, which is how he first became 

obsessed with the idea of filming it. 


Sardonic, restless, charming, sadis- 
tic, impulsive, gracious, idiosyncratic, 
Huston nonetheless has rare magnetic 
powers of command. Most important, 
he can charm the necessary big 
money for his projects from the 
toughest financiers in filmdom. 

With their money he has scrawled 
his large, unmistakable signature 
across a successi¢n of masterly films: 
The Maltese Falcon, Treasure of 
Sierra Madre, The Red Badge of 
Courage, Moulin Rouge, Beat the 
Devil. His manner is ironic, his point 
of view cosmopolitan. His weakness 
is his preoccupation (shared wita 
most U.S. artist-intellectuals) with 
toughness. 


ROM the very beginning, P.uston’s 

life was being shaped into the 
Hemingway pattern. Son of the late 
Walter Huston (one of the finest 
American character actors) John’s 
early upbringing was wild and noma- 
dic. He remembers how at one time 
his father became chief engineer of 
Nevada’s light-and-power station. 

Walter’s father-in-law had won the 
station in a poker game! 
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He was dragged up, trailing after 
his newspaperwoman mother while 
Walter absented himself for years at 
a time. John’s only formal schooling 
began and ended with three years’ 
attendance at Los Angeles High 
School. In turn he became boxer, 
soldier in the Mexican cavalry, and 
reporter. 


PON writing a somewhat slim book 

on the theme of Frankie and 
Johnnie, the young Huston was given 
scriptwriting jobs in Hollywood. 

In 1935 he got a scriptwriting 
assignment in London with Gaumont 
British. After a lively argument with 
an executive he found himself job- 
less. 

For four months he slept in Hyde 
Park, and roamed the streets singing 
cowboy ballads. 

It was not until 1941 that he 
directed his first film, the witty sus- 
pense-full Maltese Falcon. By this 
time he had acquired the stock 
Hemingway characteristics: dented 
mose, a taste for hard liquor, the 
usual gamut of fist fights. 


A-ways addicted to horses and 

horse riding (he joined the Mexi- 
can army solely to gain cavalry ex- 
perience) he has adopted Ireland as 
his spiritual home. He has rented a 
thirty-roomed manor house outside 
the village of Kilcock. 

Resplendent in cloth cap, tweed 
hacking jacket, fancy waistcoat, 
breeches, boots, spurs, and smoking 
his specially made flat brown cigar- 
ettes, Huston squires it happily 
among his beloved Irish. 

Favoured friends are wainer Paddy 
Prendergast, “ordinary seaman” 
Baron Kilbracken, any hotheaded 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


“blood ” prepared to break his neck 
in the pursuit of the fox, and Oonagh, 
Lady Oranmmore and Browne (a - 
Guinness). 

Huston is always teetering on the 
edge of catastrophe. On the way to 
Rome to film Beat the Devil, he 
broke a bone in his hand; his car 
smashed and injured his chest; his 
apartment was flooded after a storm; 
his bedroom door caught fire when 
an electric heater failed; and then 
he caught “ flu ”. 

Snarled Huston: “Two months 
following the hounds across ditch 
and fence in Ireland and I have to 
come to Italy for this to happen.” 


NOTHING can discount Huston’s 

passion for films and film-making? 
(“I love ’em, kid.”) He cherishes an 
idea of forming a sort of United 
Nations of film groups, making 
motion pictures in each other’s 
countries and somehow’ working 
towards a single world without war 
or hate. 

One thing about Huston as a 
director endears him to everyone on 
the set. There is nothing he won’t 
tackle himself, down to showing 
actresses how to make love. He can 
sing, dance, shoot, and once, on the 
set of Moulin Rouge, with infinite 
charm demonstrated to Zsa Zsa 
Gabor how to mince seductively 
down a flight of stairs. But he prefers 
directing men. 

As a free-lance director he can 
tackle any subject he chooses. Moby 
Dick, with its tough-sentimental 
theme of hunting a rogue whale, is 
just the job to keep him happy till 
the next fox-hunting season, or be- 
tween tiger-shooting engagements 


with the Maharajah of Cooch Behar. 
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FRIEND of ours named Ed 

McCarthy came to Europe as 

a tourist. Mr. McCarthy, who 
isn’t even distantly related to the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, found 
himself in some difficult predicaments 
because of his name. , 

When he was coming into the 
Gare d’Austerlitz, Paris, some friends 
who were meeting him asked a French 
friend to have him paged over the 
loud speaker. But the Frenchman 
refused to do it. 

“You see all these people milling 
in the station?” he said. “If we page 
someone named McCarthy they may 
mob us. It’s much of a risk to take.” 

So because of his name, Ed 
McCarthy missed his friends and 
they missed him. 


“THE hotels are very decent and 
never mention the name, but 
the people who stamp passports at 
the airports and on trains can never 
refrain from making a crack,” Ed 
said. “Even in Copenhagen I had 
some difficulty. I was changing my 
money at the airport and trying to 
talk to a man through a glass window. 
He asked me to repeat my name twice 
and finally I shouted ‘ McCarthy!’ 
at the top of my lungs. Everyone 
looked over at me and I grabbed my 
money and rushed for the door before 
anything happened. 
“I wasn’t in Copenhagen more 
than forty-five minutes when a re- 
porter called and asked if she could 


A Man Named McCarthy 


ART BUCHWALD 


interview me. I had no idea why she 
would want to interview someone 
like me, but told her to come over. 
She arrived and talked about nothing 
in particular for a while. Finally she 
got up her nerve and said: 

“*There’s one thing I'd like to ask 
you—about your name.’ 

“I said: ‘What about it?’ 

“*TIs it a common name 
America?’ 

“* Well, it used to be,’ I told her. 
‘I’m not so sure now.’ 


“THE reporter then got around to 

the question she had come for : 
‘Are you related to Senator 
McCarthy?’ 

“T disappointed her terribly when 
I said I wasn’t. 

“Then, hopefully, she countered 
with another question: ‘Have you 
ever thought of changing your 
name?’ 

“TI disappointed her again by say- 
ing I hadn’t. I explained to her I had 
always had trouble with my name. 
During my school years a Swede 
named Edgar Bergen named a 
wooden dummy Charlie McCarthy 
and for years the other kids made 
my life miserable. ‘Oh, poor Charlie 
McCarthy,’ they called me. Now they 
say ‘poor Joe McCarthy’. I decided 
some time ago that if I had not 
changed my name for a dummy I 
wasn’t going to change it for a 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

“The reporter, after talking to me 


From the New York Herald Tribune 
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for three hours, went back to her 
office and wrote only seven lines 
about our interview, so I’m sure I 
failed her. 


“[N Italy everyone calls Americans 
Joe, so if you’re sensitive about 

the name you have a miserable time. 
I found out, probably better than 
most people, that Senator McCarthy 
isn’t loved anywhere in Europe, in- 
cluding Spain. I was on the defensive 
the whole trip. Once people caught 
my name I knew I was in for it. 

“It’s gotten so that when there 
are reservations to be made in night- 
clubs and restaurants I always let the 
other person make them, I’ve also 
developed a mumble and when some- 
one asks my name it comes out 
McCurrah. 

“The next time I come to Europe 
I’m getting lost in Ireland.” 

“But they don’t like him there, 
either,” we said. 

“Yes, but there I can lose myself 
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among all the other McCarthys and 
there’s so many of us no one will 
pick on me.” 


“Wuat is your advice to other 
people coming to Europe who 
are also named McCarthy?” 

“Well, if they write to me I'll give 
them my exact itinerary and then 
they can follow it. ’ve already broken 
the ground for other McCarthys and 
now people know what to expect. 
But they can’t stray from the itinerary 
or I won’t be responsible for their 
safety. Fortunately, I’ve _ travelled 
through most of Europe, so their tour 
won't be limited to only a few 
countries. 

“TI wish to say this is only a tem- 
porary measure until some smart 
travel agency starts specialising in 
tours for people named McCarthy. 
This would solve the whole problem, 
particularly if the tour people send 
an advance man to alert people that 
the McCarthys are coming.” 


GWOT 


Courage, Little Man 


You may be too big for God to use you, but you will 


never be too small. 


ALKING is one of the creative arts, for by it we build up 

things that have, until talked about, no existence, such 
as scandals, secrets, quarrels, literary and artistic standards, 
all kinds of points of view about persons and things. 


PLEASURE is the greatest incentive to evil. 


"Tue bigger a man’s head gets, the easier it is to fill his 


shoes, 


Gowine old is a bad habit which a busy man has no 


time to form. 


[* is the running costs that keep the old man out of sport. 


E who begins life by stifling his convictions is in a fair 
way for ending it without any convictions to stifle. 
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With 2,000 men Roscrea-born George Thomas beat an 
army of 40,000 


Rajah From Tipperary 


LIEUT.-COLONEL JOHN LUCY 


EORGE THOMAS, of Roscrea, was 
when he deserted 

from the British Navy at Madras 
in 1784. 

Alone, without money, and not 
knowing Hindustani, he faced north- 
east and travelled 11,000 miles over- 
land to Royal Delhi, then ruled by a 
woman—the Begum Samru of Sard- 
hana, who was impressed by his 
conduct and physique, and asked 
him to serve in her armies. 

Thomas, a stalwart man of stout 
heart, indefatigable, of iron frame 
and an excellent swordsman, had for 
fellow-soldiers at Delhi a famous 
warrior caste called Mahrattas, who 
lived beyond the power of British 
rule. 


[X 2 remarkably short time he was 

given command of a battalion and 
met with such success in raids and 
forays that he became Governor of 
one of the Begum’s largest provinces. 

His main task was to curb the 
lion-like Sikhs, the best natural 
fighters in India. He was eminently 
successful in all his enterprises 
against them, and also became out- 
standing as administrator, so that he 
more than doubled the resources of 
the Mogul Empire, and made his 
royal mistress more prosperous than 
she had ever been before. 

Then the Scindia (Prince) of 


TH£ India of those days was 

one of intrigues, poison cups, 
cloak and dagger tactics and 
ever-recurring jedlousies; and 
the victorious and highly-hon- 
oured Thomas became the victim 
of rival Mahratta chieftains, who 
besieged him traitorously in his 
capital, captured it and him, and 
then, using their influence at 
Court, had him reduced to 
penury and dismissed from the 
Begum’s service. 

So he set off again, taking ser- 
vice under any petty chief; and 
presently other bold Whites and 
Indians, fascinated by his cour- 
age and success in battle, fol- 
lowed the Irish swordsman until 
he had gathered a considerable 
band of reckless men about him, 
all out for fame or treasure. 


Gwalior—one of the five leading 
Indian States—hearing that George 
was at a loose end, asked him to take 
service under his banner. He agreed, 
and for four years fought under 
Scindia’s military commander, Appa 
Khandi Rao. 

His fantastic successes continued 
and he soon regained his fame as 
soldier and administrator. He reduced 
rebel tribes, enforced taxes from 
hitherto unexplored sources, cleaned 
up robbers and idlers and put them 
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THE battle of Georgegarh has 

been called the _ severest 
action between disciplined troops 
in India up to that ume. Follow- 
ing his victory, Thomas was in 
a position to pursue and destroy 
his enemy, but he held his hand, 
and over-confident he rested his 
army for fifteen days. 


to work, and raised and trained a 
first-class army. 

And once again George Thomas, 
at the peak of fame and fortune, 
added to his glory, and became 
known among the fighting nations of 
Hindustan as “ The Jehazi Sahib ”— 
the Sailor Lord. 

In his warlike expeditions he had 
taken note of an uplands plain bor- 
dering on the coveted riches of the 
Punjab—“Hariana”, the Green Land. 
Perhaps the name reminded him of 
his native country, but he was un- 
doubtedly attracted by the fact that 
Hariana was a weak, disintegrated 
State, and thinly populated, because 
for generations it had been the cock- 
pit for every conflict between Mah- 
rattas, Sikhs and an allied tribe, the 
Bhattis. 

It was a large tract of country with 
an area of 3,000 square miles, mainly 
fertile, but wild, with stretches of 
sandy soil and brushwood. 


STRATEGY did not worry Thomas. 

The Green Land appeared to him 
to be sadly without a proper per- 
manent owner; its irrigation system 
in decay, and its towns and villages 
half-ruined and in decline. He there- 
fore decided to make it his kingdom. 

His first step was to build up a 
small army with his adventuring fol- 
lowers as the hard core. Then he 


marched on the capital of Hariana— 
a walled town called Kashori. In his 
surprise assault he almost suffered a 
reverse. He lost 300 men, and he 
nearly lost his own life. True to form, 
he immediately attacked again, 
breached the walls and captured the 
fortress. 

Following this, the whole of South 
Hariana surrendered, but the north- 
east, occupied by the redoubtable 

ikhs, who had invaded across the 
River Ghagger, held out against him. 
He marched out, beat them, too, and 
drove them back across the Ghagger, 
which he made his frontier. 


‘Tuomas was now virtually a king 
in his own right. 

He strengthened the fortress of 
Hansi, and gaining from past experi- 
ence as a Governor of the Begum 
Samru, he cast his own cannon as 
the Sikhs did, and attracting artisans 
and workmen of all types he raised 
factories and made matchlocks, mus- 
kets and gunpowder. 

He erected a mint and manufac- 
tured his own coinage. 

With his eyes ever to the magnetic 
north-east, he built up his strongest 
army but found some difficulty in 
maintaining it. Its paysheet was enor- 
mous, and played havoc with his 
treasury, so in order to replenish his 
funds he resorted to raiding his 
neighbours—the common practice of 
his day. 

He chose the rich and strong State 
of Jaipur for his first raid. 

Reviving his old lightning tactics, 
he struck again and again in bril- 
liant marches and manceuvres, and 
finally won a most famous victory at 
Fatepur by beating an army of 40,000 
with 2,000 men. 
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He followed up his victory by raid- 
ing far inland into the States of 
Bikanir and Jaipur, whose princes 
were forced by these harassing tactics 
to buy him off with considerable 
treasure. 


H's coffers were now filled, but he 

was not yet satisfied, so to raise 
more money he invaded a third State 
—this time Udaipur, in a sharp and 
bitter expedition, which ended, too, 
in success. 

On his return to Hansi from 
Udaipur his troops demanded more 
pay. He refused them, and his in- 
fantry mutinied and attacked him. 
His cavalry, however, remained loyal 
and defended him. He rode out with 
his horsemen to meet the mutineers, 
whom he quelled, but he tarnished 
his fine record by having the ring- 
leaders blown from the mouths of 
his cannon—a_ recognised local 
method of dealing with rebel leaders. 

He now realised his power at home 
and afield and, more confident than 
ever, he sallied forth in full strength 
against the Sikhs. 

He broke them again and again, 
though in one engagement he lost 
5,000 men and thirty-six cannon. He 
returned with booty worth £20,000. 
He forced his defeated enemies to 


form alliances, with the result that he 
boasted he had become “ Dictator in 
all the countries of the Sikhs south 
of the River Sutlej ”. 

His ultimate aim remained the still 
distant River Attock, and the entire 
Punjab, but there now appeared on 
his southern flanks an ever-increasing 
distraction. His old faithless master, 
the Scindia of Gwalior, was watching 
him, and he saw that before he could 
move far out in any great strength, 
he must first cross swords with the 
Mahratta army which he himself had 
trained, which was led by white 
officers and commanded by General 
Perron, an adventurer from France. 


‘Tue French and English officers 

commanding the Mahratta regi- 
ments were intrepid men who lived 
by the sword. 


All these dare-devil Europeans 
were friends of George Thomas, and 
used to fraternise with him when not 
fighting him. They admired him and 
all except one Frenchman observed 
an old code of chivalry now dead or 
dying. 

George Thomas, not a whit abashed, 
faced the Mahratta army alone. 

At first his luck held and at the 
bloody battle of Georgegarh, he in- 
flicted 2,000 casualties on the Mah- 
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rattas, and drove them from the field. 
His own losses were just as severe, 
and he lost one of his bravest cap- 
tains—an Englishman named Hop- 
kins. 


SomE records say that he celebrated 

by drinking too much in this inter- 
val, which certainly gave the Mah- 
rattas time to lick their wounds and 
reorganise. His second in command, 
a young man of nineteen, named 
Hearsey, did nothing while the re- 
covered Mahrattas gradually drew a 
cordon of 30,000 troops around the 
camp of George Thomas. 

He was now sorely invested. Panic 
spread amongst his troops, and whole 
battalions deserted to the enemy. 

Most of his Indian officers now ad- 
vised surrender. 

The Irishmanyoutraged by this sug- 
gestion, gathered 300 of his old faith- 
ful cavalry and smashed through the 
Mahratta cordon. 

When away and safe his cavalry too 
deserted him, leaving him alone with 
four of his Englishmen—two officers 
and two sergeants. The five safely 
reached Hansi—a fortress now with- 
out a covering army. 

There were few troops to defend 
it, and the Mahrattas led by the 
white men assaulted and broke in. 
Terrific fighting continued in the 
streets for some time. In a hand-to- 
hand engagement Thomas the King 
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of Hariana was wounded. The Tip- 
perary man retired, hard-pressed, to 
an inner keep, and refused to sur- 
render to the. French commander 
answering for General Perron. Then 
most of his few remaining Moham- 
medan soldiers gave up the fight. 
Thomas still held out, and the 
Frenchman tried to bribe some of 
the soldiers to deliver him up. 


‘THE more gallant English officers on 

the Mahratta side objected to this, 
and they sent a flag of truce and a 
friendly message to their doughty 
opponent, and Thomas at last gave 
himself up to them. 

He scorned the French commander, 
and when entertained to dinner by 
his captors he drew his sword at a 
slight; and though wounded already, 
with one arm out of action, he offered 
to fight a duel with the French 
General. The English officers placated 
him, but their genuine admiration 
and esteem were no solace to the man 
who now lacked army and kingdom. 

Eventually freed in honour by his 
foes, he made his way again towards 
the sea and home, but accumulated 
wounds, hardships and disappoint- 
ment at the final treachery of his 
army lowered his resistance, indomi- 
table until now, and he died of fever 
on board ship on the river Ganges, 
twenty years after he had landed in 
India 


“Wymat made you think that the prisoner was under the 
influence of drink?” asked the District Justice. 

“ Well, sir,” replied the Guard, “ he put twopence through 

the letter-box, rang the front door bell, put an empty milk 

bottle to his ear and said: ‘ No reply.’ Then he went to sleep 


on the doorstep.” 


‘ * 


Gales of the 32 Counties 


All on a Cherry Stone! 


OMAS DINELEY, WHO TOURED IRE- 

land in 1681, recorded that John 
Clenett, of Glenmacken, near Lime- 
rick, engraved the 
117th Psalm on one 
side of a cherry 
stone! 

On the other side John engraved a 
horse, hound, hare, stag, fox, squirrel, 
rabbit and a monkey. 

We are not told how he managed 
to do it. Certainly if he hadn’t a mag- 
nifying glass to help him, his eye- 
sight must have been phenomenal. 

—LIAM RrorDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 
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EW PEOPLE WHO PACE’ THE 
thoroughfares around Castle Junc- 
tion, Belfast, today realise that within 
——. that square of bricks 
| and mortar bounded 
ANTRIM | by Arthur Street, Corn- 
~ market, Castle Place, 
Castle Street and Queen Street, ex- 
tending back to the City Hall’s 
grounds, and a little beyond, there 
was once a magnificent walled gar- 
den, the property of a seventeenth- 
century Lord Donegall. 

In the hub of the city the “ Castle 
Gardens” were laid out in a geo- 
metrical plan of oblongs filled with 
fruit trees, apples, pears and nuts, 
and some rare shrubs and flowers. 
There were vines on the south wall. 

This stately garden had some ex- 
amples of topiary, such as a crowing 
cock, a peacock fanning its tail, and 
a red cow in beech who gained her 
colour in the autumn. 

Here belles and beaux of élite 


society meandered in the ash groves 
or joined the family barge at the 
boathouse at the intersection of 
Arthur and Chichester Streets for a 
cruise down the river. 
—COLIN JOHNSTON Ross in the 
Belfast News-Letter. 


land—the steamer Knight Ccom- 
by the Liffey Dock- 

the gunboat Helga which bombarded 
it became the first ship of the Irish 
constructed in this yard, which has 


E FIRST IRON SHIP BUILT IN I2E- 
mander—was launched in 1864 from 
the site now occupied 
DUBLIN 
yard. 
Here also was built 
Liberty Hall, Dubiin, during the 
Rising of Easter Week. Afterwards 
Naval Service—as the Muzrchu. 
Ajitogether, 172 vessels have been 
facilities for building ships up to 400 
feet long. 


—Fire. 


URRABINNY, NEAR CROSSHAVEN, WAS 
referred to in the Treaty of Wind- 
sor (1174), when mention was made 
—, of the ancient pagan 
cemetery and of the 
lands granted by King 
Cathal MacAodha to 
Saint Mochuda. 

The River Lee is referred to as 
the Sabhrona—the name given to it 
on Ptolemy’s map. 

Nearby are the ruins of Carriga- 
line Castle. The castle is said to have 
been a replica of Tintagel on the 
coast of Cornwall—the scene of 
many of the adventures of King 
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Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. 
—T. J. McELuicor in the Weekly 
Examiner. 


PPATHER Detany, S.J., WHO 

became President of University 
College, Dublin, in 1883, was born 
at Leighlin Bridge. 

_ | His father was a baker. 
| CARLOW | The priest had 
vivid memories of 
distributing bread and tins of soup 
as a youngster to starving folk during 
the Famine years. 

Among his neighbours in Co. Car- 
low w re the Cullens of Ballyallen, 
who were cousins of Cardinal Cullen; 
the Morans of Leighlin Bridge, 


whose son became Cardinal Moran; 
the Foleys of Old Leighlin, one of 
whose sons became Bishop of Kil- 
dare and Leighlin; and other families 
such as the Hugheses of Ballygowan 
and the Lyonses of Moonduff, who 


were noted for the number of priests 
and nuns to be found among their 
children. 
—Rev. Proressor AUBREY 
Gwynn, S.J. 


ILLIAM WILLIAMS, OF KILKENNY, 
registered himself as a banker on 
May 17, 1800, and in a few months 
took Michael Flinn 


[KILKENNY into partnership. 


In 1803 the firm 

had put 4,000 notes 
under £3 3s. and 500 under £10 into 
circulation. 

Putting notes into circulation like 
that was found to be such a simple 
and easy matter that the firm sought 
a wider field for its enterprise and 
opened a branch in Dame Street, 
Dublin, in 1804. 

How industriously and successfully 
it used its fresh opportunities was 
made apparent when the inevitable 
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failure came in 1820 and its liabilities 
were declared to be £300,000. 

Sir John Newport, the Waterford 
banker, in evidence given before a 
Committee of the House of Lords, 
swore than Williams and Finn were 
never worth a shilling, and that the 
bank was commenced without any 
capital whatsoever. 

—C. M. TENNISON in the Old 
Kilkenny Review. 


N 1824, RICHARD MarTIN, FROM 

Ballinahinch, helped to found the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

To understand the 
change that has come 
about in 130 years, it 
is only necessary to recall the parlia- 
mentary debate in 1822, when 
“Humanity Dick” at last forced his 
Bill to protect horses and cattle 
through. University educated M.P.s 
who had done the “Grand Tour” 
and were men of wealth and position, 
cat-called, sneered and jeered: “f 
suppose the next thing the Honour- 
able Member from the ‘Wilds of 
Connaught’ will do will be to intro- 
duce a Bill to protect cats and dogs.” 

Cruikshank lampooned him at 
length, referring to “this Irishman 
from the wilds of Connemara who 
thought fit to enforce mercy on the 
coarse English Yahoos.” He car- 
tooned “Humanity Dick”, showing 
him taking a stick from a drover m 
Smithfield. Under the cartoon was 
the verse: 


Ill heed not Adam Smith nor 
Vattel, 

But be the patron saint of cattle : 

And though green Erin should be 
slighted 

Pil see brutes of England 
righted. 


—“Fapo” in The Standard. 
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If a Carrickmacross man marries a lace-maker, he must be 
prepared to wash the potatoes and scrub the floors ! 


Beauty at Their Finger Tips 


RICHARD ROCHE 


F a rector’s wife had not spent a 

holiday on the continent in 1820, 

the world might never have known 
our exquisite Carrickmacross lace. 

When Mrs. Grey Porter, of Donagh- 
more, near Carrickmacross, decided 
to take a holiday in Italy, she brought 
along with her a _ nimble-fingered 
young maid from Co. Monaghan. 

This nameless girl, who was an 
accomplished needlewoman, was re- 
sponsible for the establishment of a 
craft which made the name of Car- 
rickmacross famous in the world of 
fashion 130 years later. 

While in Europe, the two observant 
women saw some examples of foreign 
lace and decided that they could do 
as good—if not better. They bought 
samples of the lace to bring back 
home. 

They did not imitate the foreign 
lace, but evolved distinctive Irish 
appliqué lace which, with the passage 
of the years, and the skill of local 
workers, became known as Carrick- 
macross. 


On return from Italy, the maid 

started to make little articles of 
lace. Her companions, quickly notic- 
ing these beautiful accessories in her 
Sunday dresses, wanted to learn the 
craft also. 

She showed them how to apply 
the patterns, cut from cambric foun- 


dations, to net with fine needle-point 
stitches and to ornament these with 
various delicately-designed fillings 
also in point stitches. 

Lace-making in the district flour- 
ished. The craft spread to Culloville 
and Crossmaglen, in Co. Armagh. 


URING the famine of 1846 and 

1847, the industry met with a 
serious set-back. The women had 
something else to think about and do 
in those black days, and the white 
hands that had become so adept at 
turning out exquisite lace grew dirty 
and gnarled in the frantic grovelling 
for food for themselves and their 
families. 

It was then that the Bath and 
Shirley lace school was founded by 
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‘Tue Irish heroic saga, Tdin Bé Cuailgne (The Cattle Raid of 
Cooley) refers to the arts of embroidery and needlework, and 
luxurious tunics are frequently described in other early literature. 

Gold and silver thread laces were made extensively in Dublin in 
the eighteenth century. The productions of one Claude Duplain 
were advertised as: “ Brocaded laces, broads and narrows, plain 
laces, Point d’Espagne, Trimmings for Lady’s Sacks and Night- 
gowns, Net Laces for Flouncing Petticoats, Stomagers, Bibs, Shoe 
Shapes, Girdles, Fringes for Gloves and Waistcoats, Faggots, Sword 
Knots and Bottons of various Patterns, made of French Gold and 
Silver imported for that purpose.” 

The making of Limerick lace began in 1829 and is worked accord- 
ing to two techniques. In tambour work, the net is stretched on a 
frame resembling a tambourine or drum head and the design worked 
upon it in cotton thread with a hook like a crochet hook. In run 
work, the pattern is formed by a fine thread which is darned or 
run in with a point needle. 

Youghal lace, of which there are only a few specimens to be seen 
today, is praised for the high quality both of the workmanship and 
of the thread used. For a time in the late nineteenth century, New 
Ross, Co. Wexford, became especially noted for its adaptations of 
Venetian Rose Point, and Inish MacSaint, Co. Fermanagh, for the 
production of Venetian, Spanish and Rose Point laces worked from 


local flax thread. 


an 


the agents of two big local «states. 
A “sprigging ”, or lace-making class 
was also formed in the local work- 
house when a Carrickmacross man 
provided a mistress to teach the girls 
the art. 

The Bath and Shirley school flour- 
ished for a quarter of a century but, 
with the passing of the early pioneers, 
the standard of design and quality 
deteriorated and the industry seemed 
about to die. 


But for the timely intervention of 

the Sisters of St. Louis, who 
founded a house in Carrickmacross 
about that time, it might have dis- 
appeared altogether. 

The Sisters opened their first lace 
class in the local National School for 
girls in 1897 and new life was infused 
into the craft. New designs, new 


ideas, young blood were the factors 
which aided its revival. 

The girls were taught lace-making 
one hour each day by local skilled 
workers. Meanwhile also, spurred on 
by the example of the good Sisters, 
the women of the district began to 
take a renewed interest in the craft, 
adopting the Sisters’ new ideas. 

After the closing of the Bath and 
Shirley school in 1908, Mrs. Kate 
Keenan, who for ten years was mis- 
tress of the school, and her sister, 
Miss Sarah Timmins, continued to 
foster the craft in the homes of local 
women. At one time there were about 
ninety workers in the area. 

Mrs. Keenan and Miss Timmins 
are two of the most skilled exponents 
of the art of lace-making today. 

Miss Timmins, whose beautiful 
designs have won world-wide 
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indeed, the ideal gift—one that provides 


your family friends 


fun, entertainment and enlightenment 


every month of the year. Ea h issue of 
the Iris Dicest contains fresh, stimu- 
lating articles, features, stories and jokes, 
from the leading 


sele« ted newspapers 


and magazines, and from the newest 
books by distinguished Irish authors 
subscription to this popular 
Magazine is a gift that is at once in- 
expensive to you and most acceptable 
to your friends. It solves your gift 
problem easily and quickly—in fact, 
all you do is fill in and post the Form 


on Page IV of this folder, and after that 


leave everything to us. On your behalf 


we will send free, with the first issue of 
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BEAUTY AT THEIR FINGER TIPS 


acclaim, was the maker of a lace sur- 
plice for the late Pope Pius XI, in 
return for which she received a 
special Papal medal. 

Eighty-year-old Mrs. Elizabeth 
Callan, of Drumlusty, did most of 
the work on a lace alb presented to 
Pope Pius XII on the occasion of the 
Holy Year. 


AY there are between twenty 

and thirty local women engaged 
in lace-making in their own homes 
around Carrickmacross, and many 
more in the Culloville and Cross- 
maglen districts. 

The future of the industry lies, 
literally and figuratively, in the hands 
of the workers. 

The tradition in South Monaghan 
is that lace-making women never per- 
form the usual household chores of 
washing potatoes, scrubbing floors or 
feeding fowl. 

They must keep their hands spot- 
lessly clean and dry. Soft, pliable 


‘THE future for Carrickmacross 
lace looks bright. 

Dress designers and fashion 
experts are making more use of 
it in accessories to their latest 
creations. 

For domestic use also, Carrick- 
macross lace table-pieces, cheval- 
sets and d’oylies are looked upon 
as essential to a well-laid dining- 
table. 

For liturgical and church uses, 
it is made into albs, surplices, 
rochets and altar-falls. 

The lace is of two varieties— 
guipure, or open-work lace, 
which is done on muslin and en- 
tails great skill and much time, 
and appliqué lace, comprising 
organdie inlays on net. 
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hands, too, are more deft and skilful 
than rough, gnarled ones. 

That is why Farneymen will warn 
you that, if you intend marrying a 
lace-maker, you must be prepared to 
do all the rougher household tasks 
for her. They won’t tell you, how- 
ever, how they were lured into matri- 
mony by the touch of a soft white 
hand! 


Ambassador 
of Art 


RS. THEODORA HARRISON, of 

Dalkey, need not travel to 

Dublin whenever she wishes to 
tour an art gallery. There is one in 
her own home! 

She ran an art gallery in Seattle, 
Washington, and brought home with 
her more than fifty paintings—all 
farewell presents from artist friends 
of hers—when she returned from the 
United States more than two years 
ago. 

Mrs. Harrison became recognised 
in the U.S. as an ambassador for the 
beauty of Irish illumination, part of 
her work being to make copies of the 
initials in the Book of Kells, have 
them made into slides and shown in 
American class rooms. 

Her work has followed her home. 
Every year the University of Wash- 
ington presents an_ illuminated 
address to graduates who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in their pro- 
fession—and every year the work of 
illumination is done by Mrs. Har- 
rison. 


—Times Pictorial. 


The room where the playwright got inspiration for 
“ The Shadow of a Gunman” was shared with a man 
still living there 


O’Casey in Search 
of a Stage 


GJON 


ow that Bernard Shaw, an 

Irishman, and Eugene O’Neill, 

son of an Irishman, are dead, 
the greatest living playwright in the 
English language is another Irish- 
man, Sean O’Casey. 

A strange and disputatious man, 
he can be tender and full of laughter 
in one moment and as full of vinegar 
as a vatful of pickles in the next. He 
has spoken unkindly of the churches, 
dedicated books to eminent theolo- 
gians, sung the praises of Com- 
munism and written the soul-stirring 
words that caused riots, bannings and 
uproars in great cities. 


E played as a boy on the streets 

of Dublin, peered palely from his 
tenement window and went to work 
with his hands at the age of four- 
teen. 

A newspaper sorter, dockworker, 
hod carrier, stone breaker on the 
highways and janitor, he was poorly 
paid and often he had to steal books 
he wanted to read. But in his world 
without hope he struggled hopefully 
on. He took part in great strikes, 
helped organise Irish revolutionary 
forces that fought the British in 
Easter Week of 1916, and finally, at 
thirty-nine, burst on Dublin’s elegant 
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literary scene with the first of his 
great plays. 


[* 1923, Sean O’Casey’s first success, 

The Shadow of a Gunman, was 
produced at the Abbey Theatre. The 
play had its origin in an incident 
that occurred in the room where he 
lived after the death of his mother, 
sharing the room with Michael Mul- 
lin, a Gaelic-speaking Aran Islander, 
who lives there still—but now peace- 
ably. 

In O’Casey’s day there was 
precious little peace and quiet in that 
house. 

For one thing, Mullin and O’Casey 
had both played important réles as 
teachers in the Gaelic language re- 
vival and nightly they roared at each 
other in red-hot philosophical and 
literary dispute. For another, a small 
but diligent group of pupils were 
busy at their studies in an I.R.A. 
“bomb throwers” school elsewhere 
in the house. 

One night the house was raided by 
the Black and Tans, super-tough 
constabulary keenly aware that they 
were the Britons the Irish most 
liked to throw bombs at. For fear- 
filled. hours no one knew who would 
be taken for execution,-who spared. 
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O’CASEY IN SEARCH OF A STAGE 


The real-life hero of the prolonged 
raid turned out to be the meek and 
skinny little land!ord. But O’Casey’s 
play, a study in courage, reaches a 
conclusion which is a favourite with 
him: the brave are almost always 
the women. 


GONE are the golden literary shrines 
that Sean O’Casey stormed and 
captured with his first great plays. 
The historic Abbey Theatre, the 
mother of modern Irish literature 
whose stage saw his early triumphs, 
was burned out in a 1951 fire, its 
scarred shell standing gutted in a 
Dublin side street. Torn down is the 
big house at Coole Park where 
O’Casey, accepted at last by the 
gently bred, came to pay homage to 
Lady Augusta Gregory, a lisping 


little woman, who was patron, col- 


league and taskmaster to a great 
generation of Irish writers. 

All that is left, in O’Casey’s words, 
is the “gorgeous foliage drooping 
down, sombre, full of sighs and un- 
easy rustlings as if God had made 
them plaintive ”. 


HE left Ireland for two main 

reasons: he was disappointed 
with the sober, religious country that 
had emerged from all the fighting; he 
hoped to make a better living in a 
wider literary world. 

But though he has lived twenty- 
eight years in England he has never 
lost his Irish fighting spirit, his taste 
for battle. 

One trouble has been that O’Casey’s 
feelings tend to get away from him 
on the most unsuitable occasions. 

His politics is one of the reasons 
O’Casey, whose plays once rever- 
berated throughout the world, has 
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“Le ” came sailing in to me 

and, of course, the family 
rustled it and read it and en- 
joyed it. I am sending the article 
on to our younger lad who's 
away a gunner in the British 
Artillery; so all my sons and 
daughter, ay, and wife, too, will 
know more than they knew be- 
fore about the odd “ Life” that 
is called “ O’Casey”. 

Indeed, I know more now 
myself about myself, for the 
words and the pictures brought 
back vividly to me things, per- 
sons and scenes that had faded, 
some even that had been for- 
gotten. 

How the scenes have shifted, 
how the scenes have changed! 
The nearest remembrance to me 
was the shaded path through 
the woods of Coole. Many and 
many a time have I walked 
through this avenue of towering 
trees; sometimes alone, some- 
times with Lady Gregory beside 
me, a broad-bladed spear in her 
hand to stab down the thistles. 
And some of them took some 
stabbing. I’ve seen her charging 
ones which were eight or nne 
feet high, powerful and menac- 
ing plants, speary and thrust- 
ing their points towards the face 
and breast; but the old lady 
stabbed till the enemy fell. 

—SEAN O’CASEY. 


been straining and struggling against 
an enveloping silence. Another reason, 
more important, is that O’Casey’s 
plays defy the talents of the average 
actor and the average producer. 

He has written epic plays, rough- 
and-tumble farces, wonderful fables 
since he went to England. 

The first he wrote after leaving 
Ireland, The Silver Tassie, a violent, 


[’ England today Se4n O’Casey lives in a Devon coastal town with 

wife, Eileen Reynolds, an Irish actress who was in the London 
company of The Plough and the Stars and whom he married soon 
after he took up residence in England. One of their sons, Breon, an 
artist, lives in London; another, Niall, is serving in the British 
Army; and their teen-age daughter, Shivaun, is at a nearby school. 

To support his family, O’Casey daily works long hours at his 
old typewriter (which he bought for 10/- a week thirty years ago), 
tapping out the plays and autobiographies from which he makes, 
in a good year, not much more than £800. 


eee: Steer 


impressionistic pretest against war, 
ended his early relations with the 
Abbey Theatre in Dublin, for the 
poet, William Butler Yeats, refused 
to produce it for seven years. 

His next, Within the Gates, a 
dreamlike morality play, won critical 
acclaim in New York, and then 
came a flood—among them Purple 
Dust, Red Roses for Me, Oak Leaves 
and Lavender, Cock-a-Doodle Dandy 
—which, despite critics’ praise, have 
been almost entirely ignored by the 
commercial theatres of London, Dub- 
lin and New York. Reading them in 
books, Brooks Atkinson, drama critic 
for the New York Times, mourned 
that O’Casey “has been our most 
conspicuously unemployed dramatist 
for a couple of decades. The most 
magnificent prose writer in the 


modern theatre has been left, like a 
hibernating bear, to suck his own 
claws in his cave in Devon”. 


uT for all this, septuagenarian 
O’Casey seems content. A new 

play, The Bishop’s Bonfire, has just 
been completed. 

The final volume of his auto- 
biography, Sunset and Evening Star, 
ends on a toast which perhaps best 
expresses the spirit of O’Casey. Writ- 
ing of himself in the third person, 
he says: “ Here, with whitened hair, 
desires failing, strength ebbing out 
of him, with the sun gone down and 
with only the serenity and the calm 
warning of the evening star left to 
him, he drank to Life, to all. it had 
been, to what it was, to what it 
would be. Hurrah!” 


secret of being miserable is to have leisure to bother 
about whether you are happy or not. 


No men could bear a lifetime of happiness—it would be 
hell! 


] DISLIKE a woman who is not dignified and a man who is. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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Silhouetted against the pale sky stood a fox, ears cocked 
and one paw raised 


Tally-Ho by Moonlight 


E. J. OATES 


T had been a poor day’s hunting. 

We had driven cover after cover 

blank and when at about half-past 
two in the afternoon Mick Fahy, the 
Whip, saw an old dog fox slip away 
from the gorse cover at Lisnagourney 
and brought the hounds galloping to 
the shrill scream of his hoila, they 
were unable to own the line for more 
than a couple of fields. 

There was no scent, which was not 
surprising; for a cold wind from the 
north-east stirred the golden bloom 
on the furze bushes and gave the 
country that dry and dusty look 
seldom seen in southern Ireland in 
February, when it usually rains in 
torrents. 

By four o’clock only myself and 
two enthusiastic young farmers re- 
mained; the rest of the field had 
melted away. Soon the long notes on 
the horn told of the end of another 
day and we watched the hounds 
struggle out of the cover and then 
jogged across the field to join them 
on the road. 


” Sorry,” said the Master as we 
came up, “ but there’s no scent.” 


“*Twill surely freeze tonight,” 
muttered one of the young farmers, 
blowing on his fingers to warm them. 

“They do say that scent is grand 
before a frost, but I'd say ‘tis like a 
woman, you’d never know what way 
*rwill be.” 


We settled down to cover the ten 
miles which lay before us at a steady 
hound jog over the rough limestone 
road, and as the evening drew in I 
felt thankful that there were no 
tarmac roads or lorries with head- 
lights. 


WE had gone about half the way 
when the moon rose bright and 
clear, flooding the countryside with a 
pale, greeny light which showed up 
the banks stark and black against the 
lighter background of the fields. 

Jogging along behind the pack I 
noticed that the hounds were rest- 
less and inquisitive. The lethargy 
which they had shown at the last 
cover had left them. They sniffed 
and strayed along the sides of the 
road and Mick the Whip had con- 
tinually to rate the leaders to keep 
them in check. They seemed to be 
going to the meet rather than coming 
home from hunting. 

We trotted up a steep incline, the 
hounds becoming more restless every 
minute, and as we went round a bend 
I. looked up and saw something 
which made my jaw drop. There, 
silhouetted against the pale sky, si#od 
a fox, ears cocked and one paw 
raised. 

There was no time to utter a 
sound. The pack hurled themselves 
forward in a mass, jostling each other 
in the narrow road in their eager- 


Condensed from Field Sports 


ness to reach their quarry. The fox 
vanished, and the hounds dashed on 
down the road, deaf to the cries of 
the Whip, who galloped after them. 


HOUND in the ditch uttered a 

sharp yelp and then babel broke 
forth as the pack flung themselves 
shrieking on the line. They poured 
over the wall built of loose stones 
and were away across the field which 
sloped gently down into the valley, 
through which a boggy stream slowly 
meandered. 

“Didn’t I say scent would be 
good?” spluttered the young farmer. 
“ We'll have a great hunt now,” and 
he pelted past me down the road, 
sparks flying from his horse’s shoes. 

The Master bundled his horse over 
the wall, knocking down a few stones 
as he went. I followed over the gap 
which he had made and we thun- 
dered across the field after the 
hounds. It was a hair-raising per- 
formance. The moonlight distorted 
everything, turning depressions in 
the ground into deep ditches and 
thorn bushes into gnarled old 
witches. I just did not think about 
rabbit holes, but left the reins loose 
and trusted my horse. 

There was a straight upright bank 
at the end of the field with what 


appeared to be a huge ditch yawning 
in front of it. I saw the Master’s 
horse stand well back and jump big 
to clear it and then my own horse 
sprang nimbly and neatly on to the 
bank. It was only then that I realised 
that the ditch we had jumped was 
the shadow of the bank. I heard a 
crash as I landed and a loose horse 
galloped past. One of the farmers 
had come to grief at the shadow. 

The stream was a serious obstacle. 
In the moonlight all the approaches 
to it seemed equally odious. I saw 
the Whip’s horse plunge into a boggy 
pool up to his belly and flounder 
broadside across the stream, but he 
was off the horse’s back and had 
fished him out with hardly a minute’s 
delay. 


| FELT my horse’s hind legs go down 

with a sickening jolt as the rotten 
bank gave way, but there were rocks 
below and somehow he regained his 
footing and we struggled up the 
other side. 

After that, things became a bit 
easier. The hounds came through a 
small copse a little to our left on a 
screaming scent, running together in 
a compact body, their cry reverber- 
ating across the hills in a way that 
stirred the blood. We followed as 
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TALLY-HO BY MOONLIGHT 


best we could, at intervals jumping 
things made of loose stones and 
slates and mud. Sometimes the 
horses changed feet on them, some- 
times they flew the whole affair 
according to their individual judg- 
ment. It was fast, breathless, exhilar- 
ating. 


ENTLY the hounds took a swing 
to the left over the edge of the 
hill. The Master turned sharp after 
them down a track that seemed to 
have been cut out of the face of the 
hill. I should have liked to get off 
and lead but I would have been lost 
had I done so. Instead, I took a firm 
hold of the back of the saddle and 
closed my eyes. 

There was a cottage at the bottom 
of the track. The door was open and 
faces peered out. A woman shrieked 
as we thundered past, and later I 
heard that the occupants sat up all 
night in prayer, believing the hounds 
to be from hell and ourselves to be 
devils riding after them for our 
pleasure! 

I cantered along easily over the 
springy turf in the wake of the 
Master. 

We had been running for about 
half an hour when we checked at the 
top of a hill. Below us, about a mile 
away, stood the ruins of an old 
mansion, starkly eerie in the moon- 
light. Dark trees hedged it in and 
around these stood a high demesne 
wa!l, scarcely visible against the dark 
background of the trees. 

“There he goes,” yelled the 
farmer, and following his  out- 
stretched arm I saw _ something 
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moving across the field heading for 
the wood. “’Tis for Castle More he’s 
making,” he shouted, bucketing his 
horse down the hill to get to the 
Master. 


BUT it was unnecessary. There was 

a squeal from the bottom of the 
hill and the hounds were on the line 
once more. The fields were bigger 
now and the pack really began to 
race. 

Two fields away from the wall the 
hounds began to run mute and I 
could see the fox about 100 yards 
ahead. His brush trailed along behind 
him and he seemed very tired. 

He had about fifty yards in hand 
when he reached the wall and sprang 
gamely for the top, but fell back. He 
tried again and for a moment I 
thought he would reach his sanc- 
tuary as he seemed to balance on the 
edge, but again he fell back and the 
leading hounds caught him in the air 
before he reached the ground. 

I sprang off my horse to help the 
Master, and the hounds broke up the 
fox in fine style. Then we remounted 
and made our way slowly round the 
wall to the road which led to the 
kennels and home. 

“Well, if that doesn’t beat all,” 
chortled the young farmer as we 
jogged along behind the pack. “ What 
do you think of hunting in Ireland 
now? I’d say ye wouldn’t see the 
like of that hunt again in yer life- 
time.” 

Indeed, he was right. Forty min- 
utes across country by moonlight 
with a kill in the open takes a bit of 
beating. 


ou have no more right to consume happiness without 
producing it than to consume wealth without producing 


|| 
it. 


Papa and mama waited for the white-frocked débutante 
and took her home in the family barouche 


When My Lady Danced 
In Dublin Castle 


LADY HANSON 


was born into a Dublin of gas 

lamps, German bands, muddy 

streets and an all-pervading smell 
of the Liffey. It was a Dublin of 
horse-drawn trams and the bells 
worn by the horses chimed as they 
started their trot. 

My sisters and I were the daughters 
of a Trinity Don and we knew such 
rare personages as Dr. John Kells 
Ingram, the great Provost Salmon, 
Dr. Mahaffy and Edward Dowden, 
Professor of English Literature for 
more than a generation. 


‘Tsoucn we were born into the 
Trinity set, we occasionally found 


ourselves revolving in a _ society 
known as the Castle set. 

The Castle set was formed of a 
section of Mayfair who, during the 
slack weeks between Christmas and 
the opening of the London season, 
would descend in piratical fashion on 
Dublin. They found it a delightful 
playground—hunting four days a 
week and accepting the eager hos- 
pitality offered by the Dubliners. 

In my day, the “climber” who 
meant business lost no time in cul- 
tivating the acqua ntance of officials 
attached to the Viceroy or the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. They lived within 


Jewel-Paved Circles 


L4PyY Hanson, as wife of a 

diplomat and daughter of the 
famous “Tyrrell of Trinity”, 
moved in jewel-paved circles, 
Castle balls, Viceregal recep- 
tions and the like—for all the 
world the background of George 
Moore’s forgotten novel, Muslin. 

—JuLtA Monks in the Irish 

Press. 


the Castle or the Royal Hospital and 
were influential in procuring invita- 
tions for the more exclusive dances 
and ceremonies. 

The Castle season opened in Feb- 
ruary and what a flutter of excite- 
ment prevailed during the weeks 
before! The débutante had to wear 
white. The dowagers would upholster 
themselves in heavier materials— 
velvet, brocade or plush. It was con- 
sidered unrefined to wear a dress 
that had not been made for oneself 
by a “Court” dressmaker. Three 
ostrich feathers surmounted the tulle 
lappets that were planted «mong the 
coiffure. 

Make-up was almost vnknown— 
which was well for the Viczroy, who 
saluted each débutante wih a cere- 
monial kiss! 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann talk 
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hardly noticed. 


Stalwart women carried themselves as straight as a warid because 
of the large baskets of fish balanced on their heads: a greasy coil 
of rags made a pad between. They wore shawls, and their calls 
resounded: “Dublin Bay Herrin’s.” 

A man with a wooden frame holding panes of glass—the frame 
was harnessed to his back—would mend your windows for a few 


pence. 


[§ my Dublin childhood, street cries were so familiar that they were 


—Lapy HANSON. 


LL the notabilities gave balls. If 
one walked through Fitzwilliam 

or Merrion Square, one would see 
two or three awnings extended across 
the footpath, in preparation for the 
night’s occasion. 

The problem for the would-be 
hostess was to hit upon a date that 
was not already booked by somebody 
more important whose entertainment 
would swamp her own. 

There was a long room attached 
to the Rotunda which could be hired 
for the night. It was known as the 
“Pillar Room”, and our wealthier 
friends would give a ball there when 
their own houses—large as they were 
—could not contain the numbers in- 
vited. The “Pillar Room” was a 
paradise for an eager young dancer 
with plenty of partners, but a ghastly 
Hall of Dolour for the chaperons. 

These uncrowned martyrs would 
have to sit upon the backless bench 
that ran round the room for weary 
hours—their bosoms outwardly spark- 
ling with diamond ornaments—but 
what a weight of fatigue and bore- 
dom lay within! 


CIFULLY, supper came at mid- 
night, and there was available a 
corresponding number of elderly 
buffers to rescue them from total col- 


lapse. Those, in sustaining them- 
selves, would revive the exhausted 
dowager with soup and champagne. 

Could a débutante of the present 
day imagine both her parents en- 
during hours of waiting in order to 
escort her home at 3 A.M. in the 
family barouche? 

Everybody dined and danced in a 
vortex of gaiety throughout the weeks 
leading up to St. Patrick’s Day when 
—with a final ball—the season ended 
and the revellers dispersed. 

Everybody had a weekly Day at 
Home. One sallied out with Mama 
and her card case. Two men servants 
would conduct one to the drawing- 
room where the hostess would be 
seated behind her silver tea service. 

Callers trooped in the whole after- 
noon—all of whom had been guests 
at some previous entertainment. 
Matrons were more exacting in those 
days! If a young man who had been 
entertained, neglected to call within 
a week or so, he was considered very 
ill-mannered and found himself ex- 
cluded from further invitations. 

Manners were more formal. A 
young woman becoming engaged to 
be married often continued to 
address her fiancé as “ Mister ——”, 
She did not use his first name till 
the honeymoon, 
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some years in Edwardian 

Dublin there flourished a grim 
form of entertainment known as, 
“ The Afternoon Musical At Home ”. 
The rooms were dimly lit with red 
shades veiling the globes of the 
gaselier. Tea and ices in the dining- 
room and a crowd so dense that one 
could neither get down if one was 
upstairs nor up if one was down. 

Music consisted of faintly-heard 
items in a long programme of 
amateur talent—Angels Guard Thee 
and Tosti’s Beauty’s Eyes would fol- 
low. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


We had all heard these composi- 
tions before at many other At Homes, 
but nobody seemed to mind as we 
certainly didn’t listen to them! 

I remember a young woman who 
had been asked to bring her music, 
displaying a selection of songs to her 
hostess. “Oh, Mrs. Robertson—what 
would you like me to sing? I’ve 
brought Leaving Yet Loving, Absent 
Yet Present and The Venetian Boat 
Song?” 

“ Ah, sing whichever you like, me 
dear: it doesn’t matter: it’s only to 
start the people talking.” 


“I know what you mean, sir—to hell with the ulcer!” 
—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 
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He met a man who met a fellow who caught a 
leprechaun ! 


An English Novelist 
Sees Ireland 


EDWARD HYAMS 


RELAND begins at Fishguard. Seven 

p.m.: we peered through the in- 

numerable sodden veils of the 
aquasphere, watching in languor while 
men with singing voices lowered the 
cars into the hold. The ships sail at 
three in the morning: no one knows 
why. 

In Rosslare it was raining from 
“Softly tangible unbreathable clouds 


ten feet above our heads. The cus-. 


toms examination was perfunctory, 
carried out by un-uniformed officers 
whose exquisite and personal courtesy 
owed nothing to the self-conscious 
deliberate good manners of their Eng- 
lish equivalents. 


E began to learn Irish from the 
bilingual roadsigns. Wexford for 
breakfast . . . with Irish coffee. 

Stir three lumps of sugar and three 
fingers of Irish whiskey into a break- 
fast cup nearly full of boiling hot 
black coffee, then float a gill of cream 
on the top. Afterwards, it does not 
matter about the rain- 


ATERFORD, then Limerick. New in- 
dustries—bright, new, model-like 
factories. 
The old towns slowly decay: aus- 
tere Georgian porticoes flake away; 


bow-fronted houses rot for want of 
paint or carpentry. There are de- 
serted, roofless villages. There are 
also new housing estates to serve the 
factories. Here, as elsewhere, the 
countryside is emptied to swell the 
towns. 

In the matter of architecture the 
Gaelic eye, no doubt full of visions 
still of Tara’s Halls, wants Saxon 
help. A street, if handsome, is Geor- 
gian, if Irish, hideous—as ugly as a 
Welsh town. It does not matter, one 
looks at the faces. They are so gentle, 
sO courteous, so solicitous, so sud- 
denly and delightfully sharp and 
brilliant. 


[N Clare there was that small town 
with twenty-seven tiny shops in 
its wide main street, of which nine- 
teen by our counting sold drink. 
And why not? as the Garda him- 
self said, when we remarked on it. 
Wouldn’t a woman doing her bit of 
shopping, poor creature, want a glass 
of porter that never hurt a soul, to 
keep up her strength? This same 
policeman was memorable as the only 
Irishman who said arrah. Would he 
put us on the Galway road? Arrah, 
I will now. 
Goodness, 


how we enjoyed it, 


Condensed from the New Statesman and Nation 
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especially after having been told all 
that sort of thing was a pack of lies. 
God bless ye now, was his con- 
clusion, uttered with feeling, so that 
we felt as be-blessed as if he had 
been a Cardinal. 

The North-West of the Republic: 
fields no bigger than a small room; 
everywhere the bones of the land 
thrust through its green flesh. Mile 
after mile of tall, scarlet hedges of 
fuchsia, a wonder at first, at last un- 
noticed. 


ATTLE everywhere, chiefly the small 
Cc 
black Aberdeen Angus. Six donkey 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


foals stand in the road, heads down 
against the drift of rain, and move 
only reluctantly, knowing that in this 
country there is still virtue attributed 
to organisms not allowed to mecha- 
nisms. 

Half-wild sheep start flightily away 
when we leave the car to look closer 
at the gold of bog asphodel, the 
crimson of burnet rose, or some 
natural garden, fine sweet turf on 
rock, a little waterfall, rosettes of 
London pride, a falling ruffle of 
Sedum carnea and yellow rock-roses. 
The rain lifts, the sun comes out, 
the whole bog burns with asphodel 


en 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 
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AN ENGLISH NOVELIST SEES IRELAND 


and we learn in silence that distant 
mountains, in this country, are not 
bright blue by a painter’s convention, 
but in fact. 

The land rises beyond the bog to 
a cliff edge, miles of wildly dramatic 
coast line and the rush of the Atlan- 
tic, deep coves, caves, and, beyond, 
the estuary and golden sand to the 
horizon, a children’s paradise. The 
river teems with sea-trout, brown 
trout, the salmon queues to jump 
the weir, and, out among the rocks, 
a man in a curragh .. . pitched can- 
vas on a wooden frame .. . can take 
a hundred pollock in an hour. 


‘THE tiny, isolated boarding-house 

cringed between the beaked 
mountain, the bog, and the long 
Atlantic swell. The turf fire burnt 
brightly, it did not smoulder. The 
house was sweet with the smell of it. 
The rich, chocolate colour of the cut 
turf is one of the pleasures of the 
eye, the same colour as the tea which, 
served with fried chops and a mass 
of boiled potatoes, my wife was 
pouring. 

A fellow guest looked up at her 
exclamation. Sthrong? Now I like 


Guilty Party 
“| PRESCRIBE absolute quiet for your husband,” said the 
doctor. “ Here’s a sleeping powder.” 
“When do I give it to him?” asked the wife. 
“You don’t give it to him,” said the doctor, “ you take 
it yourself.” 
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my tea so a mouse can throt on’t. 
His son agreed but said you could 
brand a lamb with this stuff. It trans- 
pired as we talked that the younger 
man had a claim to notice: he’d met 
the’ fellow that caught a leprechaun 
in Phoenix Park. He was going to 
show it, but didn’t it die on ’m? 


(Cork: things are brisker. We hear 

of projects: The Republic is to 
raise its population from 2,500,000 to 
7,000,000: look at Denmark, look at 
Switzerland. The wealth is here. . . 
farmland, fishing, industries. It needs 
only the men and money to bring it 
into circulation. 

Brilliant schemes grow more bril- 
liant as the consumption of whiskey 
rises. The Ulsterman on _ holiday 
smiles to himself. Even when the 
subject of Partition comes up he says 
nothing. One enthusiast declares that 
with North and South united, the 
economic problems would be solved. 

Surprisingly, he is bitterly opposed 
by a Dubliner declaring that of all 
follies, this would be the worst, that 
dour, heathen Northern men would 
have their heel on Ireland’s neck in 
no time at all. 


CERTAIN Dublin professor is so absent-minded that one 
night he forgot to undress befere getting into the bath. 
But it didn’t matter. He had forgotten to turn on the tap. 


It was at the St. Louis World Fair that john McCormack 
fell in love with Lily Foley 


Two Singers in Love 


N the twilight of his great career, 

John McCormack wrote: “I 

dream at night of operas and con- 
certs in which I have had my share 
of success. Now, like the old Irish 
minstrels, I have hung up my harp 
because my songs are all sung.” 

Countess Lily McCormack, widow 
of the supreme singer of Irish song, 
came upon these words written in a 
memorandum book on his desk, a 
few days after his death in 1945. 

The Countess declares: “In his 
youth, John had some thought of 
becoming a priest. But he was born 
to be a singer. 

“ Wherever there was music, there 
was John McCormack. John’s career 
began happily when he was blessed 
by a Saint,” the Countess continued. 

“He was en route from Covent 
Garden to Naples for his debut in 
opera when he was presented to Pope 
Pius X—since canonised—by the 
famous actress, Mary Anderson 
(Madame De Navarro).” 

The saintly Pontiff, himself fond 
of music, gave the young Irish tenor 
an especial blessing. 

By his Motu Proprio on sacred 
music, Pope Pius X caused a marked 
revival of interest in Gregorian 
Chant. 

“John met three Popes during 
his world concert tours,” the 
Countess recalled. He was named a 


Knight of St. Gregory by Pope 
Condensed from The 


E who loved fun, McCormack 

enjoyed jokes on his musical 
cronies. He often played his early 
gramophone record of Killarney, 
explaining beforehand it had 
been done by an Irish lad who 
wanted his opinion as to whether 
he should attempt singing as a 
career. 

Without exception, the experts 
would exclaim: “Oh, Lord, 
John, don’t advise that poor boy 
to sing. His voice is too pathetic 
for words.” 

McCormack would laugh | 
tears rolled down his cheeks « 
he showed them the record label. 


Benedict XV and a Papal Count by 
Pope Pius XI. The latter title is 
hereditary. 

“Our elder son, now living in 
Dublin with his wife and three chil- 
dren, is Cyril Count McCormack,” 
the Countess adds. “His son will 
one day be John Count McCormack 


QE of the first singers to be heard 

on radio and in sound movies, the 
late tenor’s prestige and popularity 
increased steadily until his death 
nine years ago in Dublin at the age 
of sixty-one. 

The University of Notre Dame 
awarded him its Latare Medal in 


Tidings, Los Angeles 


a 
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Caruso. 


beauty will never dic.” 


newsstand : 
greatest tenor today?” 


Caruso replied: “ Mac, since when did you become a baritene?” 


UGH he was constantly pressed for autographs, the famous 
tenor was himself something of a hero-worshipper. Two of his 
idols were Al Smith, the Happy Warrior, and his Italian rival, Enrico 


In his Memoirs, McCormack says of Caruso: “ That voice still 
rings in my ears after thirty-three years and the memory of its 


Once when both men happened to be staying at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel in Boston, McCormack greeted his singing idol at the 
“Good morning, Enrico. And how is the world’s 


1933. He was made Vice-President 
of the Royal Irish Academy of Music 
and honoured by many monarchs 
and nations. 

A singer herself as a young 
woman, the Countess as Lily Foley 
won the Gold Medal at the 1903 
' Feis Ceoil in Dublin for a solo in 
Gaelic. It was the same _ year 
McCormack won the top prize 
among tenors. “ But I was so pleased 
with myself that I didn’t go to hear 
him.” 

Not long after, both were selected 
to go to America and sing at the 
Irish Village of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. They fell in love there, and 
all went well for a time. Then the 
Fair management decided to liven 
up the programme by adding a comic 
“stage Irishman” to the act. 

McCormack quit in a huff and 
went to Italy to study under Maestro 
Sabatini. 4 


E Countess vividly recalls her 
first glimpse of Ireland’s greatest 
singer. 

It was Christmas morning in Dub- 
lin, just after the turn of the cen- 
tury, and she was hurrying off to 
dawn Mass with her sister Molly. 


They passed a slim young man 
wrapped up in a big frieze coat with 
a fur collar, a mop of curls and a 
school cap on the back of his head. 

“It’s young McCormack,” said 
Molly admiringly. “He’s going to 
the Pro-Cathedral to sing at the six 
o'clock Mass.” Years afterwards, 
John and Lily still remembered the 
backward glances they exchanged on 
that occasion. 

“After we were married, I gave 
up my singing career,” the Countess 
says. “There wasn’t room for two 
singers in the family—not with a 
voice like John had! 

“ Besides, our three children came 
first.” 


DURING their married life, McCor- 
mack went on “ endless ” concert 


tours and made more than 600 
recordings. 

“I still get letters—many from 
teen-agers—saying they have 200 or 
300 John McCormack discs in their 
collections. ‘And where can I get 
more?’” 

World tours carried him to such 
far-off spots as China, Japan, New 
Zealand and South Africa. 

“Teddy Schneider, John’s only 
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accompanist for twenty-seven years, 
lives in Hollywood,” the Countess 
declares. She has a photograph of 
Schneider and her late husband with 
a 184-pound swordfish McCormack 
caught off Catalina Island in the 
1920’s. 

Born in Athlone—“where the 
river Shannon flows ”—on June 14, 
1884, the world-renowned tenor died 
in Dublin just before midnight on 
September 16, 1945. He was buried 
in the scarlet and gold uniform of a 
Papal Count. 

His sixty-one years had been filled 
with strong religious faith, spark- 
ling humour, gaiety and song. 

As a small boy, John often was 
tardy arriving for meals. His ten 
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brothers and sisters knew from ex- 
perience why he dallied. “ He would 
either be down at the barracks listen- 
ing to the military band, or with Old 
Pat, the fiddler.” 

The world’s greatest musical 
names crowded into the John 
McCormack apartment in New York 
during the latter years of his life. He 
entertained such people as Rach- 
maninoff, Toscanini, Grace Moore, 
and Ethel and John Barrymore. 

George Bernard Shaw _ once 
grumbled to the Countess: “I don’t 
like that husband of yours.” He 
added: “Since my wife met him 
she’s always out buying his records, 
and speaks of him as ‘that angel 
man ’.” ; 
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George Moore’s Ordeal 


G FORGE Moore fell ill and his neighbour, Oliver Gogarty, 
was called in to prescribe. With malicious glee, the 

doctor persuaded the novelist that it was as much as his 

life was worth to stir from bed for the next few days. 
Gogarty then contrived that poor Mr. Moore should be 


cascaded with invitations for functions that he would give 
his eyes to be at but feared to attend. He was urged to meet 
Pavlova, who was dancing that week at the Gaiety; and 
he was invited to the Viceregal Lodge by the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The hoax was successful, and Moore spent the most 
bilious week of his life confined to his room by his thought- 


ful neighbour. 
—Pro-QuIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


URING a pre-Christmas examination a group of students 
were asked, among other questions: “What are main 
causes of a depression?” 

One of the examinees who was tired and thought he had 
failed anyway wrote: “ The Lord knows. I don’t. A Merry 
Christmas.” 

He eventually got his paper back with a neat annotation 
The Lord gets 100. You get nought. A Happy 

ew Year. 
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At the door of the chapel, Father O’Connor was congratu- 

lating the heroines. He was still in his vestments, and he 

looked over their heads at us with a glance that was incom- 

prehensible to me then, but that now seems to me to have 
had a glimmer of amusement 


The Devil in Us 


MAEVE BRENNAN 


WAS at a convent boarding-school 

in Kilcullen, a village in the 

County Kildare, and my first year 
had gone off fairly smoothly. I was 
not an outstanding success, but 
neither was I a failure. 

It was at the beginning of the 
second year that things began to 
change. The change was so gradual 
that I was never able to decide which 
day, or even which week, I began to 
recognise it, and to grow accustomed 
to it. I did feel, however, that it all 
started one fine September afternoon 
in singing class. 

We met in the biggest classroom, 
which had a piano. We used to stand 
in a great, sweeping semicircle, with 
the choir girls on the right and the 
rest of us arranged roughly accord- 
ing to height. I was in the middle of 
the curve, and felt myself to be 
directly under Sister Veronica’s eye, 
although actually, of course, I was 
no more conspicuous than any of the 
others. And in any case I knew from 
experience that a girl who tried to 
remain hidden was often the first one 
to attract attention to herself. 


‘Tur afternoon, with all the other 

girls, I was rendering The Moun- 
tains of Mourne at the top of my 
voice and keeping my eyes fastened 


on the pale, protruding eyes of Sister 
Veronica, who kept time for us with 
one of her long, limp hands. Sister 
Veronica believed that a girl who can 
look you straight in the eyes is a 
good girl, and I was hoping she 
would notice my honest gaze. 

The door opened and Sister Hilde- 
garde, the Sister Superior in charge 
of the school, walked in, portentous 
and unsmiling. 


” She was a short, wide woman with 


a large white face on which moles 
grew. She and Sister Veronica to- 
gether ruled us, with the help of 
three young lay teachers and two or 
three lesser nuns. We were afraid of 
the two head nuns, We were afraid 
of them separately, but our fear in- 
creased threefold when they were 
both present, because they seemed 
to set each other off, and the deci- 
sions they made when their eyes met 
were always to our disadvantage, and 
there was no appeal from them. 

This time, however, the occasion 
seemed peaceful enough, and we 
continued to sing with all our hearts. 
Sister Hildegarde took up her posi- 
tion behind Sister Veronica and a 
little to the side, so she could see us 
all. 

When the song was finished, 
we started in on Who Is Sylvia?, 
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which we had learned to sing in parts. 
Half-way through, Sister Veronica, 
at a word from Sister Hildegarde, 
waved abruptly to us to stop. 

Sister Hildegarde stepped forward. 
“TI have a suspicion that all of the 
girls are not doing their best,” she 
said. “ You know, Sister, that there 
are certain girls here who are only 
too glad to let the others do the work 
for them. If it were not for your 
work, and Maggie Harrington’s voice, 
I don’t know where the choir would 
be this year.” 

Maggie Harrington was the star 
singer of the school. She led the 
choir in singing for Benediction 
every Sunday, and she was also head 
girl. She was eighteen years old, with 
wiry brown hair that she wore in a 
queue down her solid back, and a 
broad red face on which rimless spec- 
tacles rode and flashed in triumph. 

Sister Veronica smiled at Maggie, 
and at the other members of the 
choir, who were grouped around her. 
They were very important girls, 
although some of them were only 
twelve, and the rest of us looked at 
them enviously, because they were 
in everybody’s good graces and always 
knew the right thing to do. 

“TI am going to watch very closely 
this time,” Sister Hildegarde said. 
“TI think I know which girls are 
shirking. I think you know, too, don’t 
you, Sister?” 


S!STER VERONICA agreed that she 
was pretty sure which girls were 
holding back their voices, and added 
meaningfully that it was usually the 
girls who gave the most trouble, in 
and out of class, who did the least 
work. 
“T’ve never seen it to fail, Sister,” 
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she said, staring us all down. “ Lazi- 
ness and trouble-making go hand in 
hand. A busy girl is a good girl. The 
Devil can always find work for idle 
hands.” 

Sister Hildegarde nodded agree- 
ment. “Give them a note, Sister,” 
she said. 

Sister Veronica gave us a very loud 
note on the piano, not taking her eyes 
from us. “The Spinning Wheel,” she 
said. 


‘Tus was one of my favourite songs. 

During the chorus, we were sup- 
posed to whirr like spinning-wheels, 
and I was whirring with every ounce 
of breath when, to my astonishment 
and dismay, I saw that Sister Hilde- 
garde was beckoning me to come for- 
ward. 

My conscience was clear. I knew 
that I had been making a great deal 
of noise, and the thought went 
through my mind that perhaps the 
best girls were now going to be 
brought forward, to give an example 
to the rest of the school. I stood in 
the spot she indicated, facing the 
piano, and was immediately joined 
by three other girls who had been 
summoned from the ranks. We stood 
together, not singing, until the song 
was finished. 

“Now we know who the culprits 
are,” Sister Hildegarde said. 

“TI suspected it all along, Sister, 
Sister Veronica said. “In fact, I 
think I could have given you the 
names of these four girls without 
ever coming into this room.” 

“Girls, why?” asked Sister Hilde- 
garde intensely. “Why are you not 
singing along with the rest of the 
school? Do you think you're too 
good to sing with the other girls? 


” 
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Do you think it is beneath you to 
take advantage of Sister Veronica’s 
instruction?” 


WE knew enough not to attempt to 

answer; in a case like this, to 
answer meant to answer back, a very 
grave offence. Also, we kept our eyes 
on the floor boards; a direct gaze 
when one is in the wrong is evidence 
not of goodness but of boldness. 

“You see, Sister,” said Sister Hil- 
degarde, “ they have nothing to say.” 

“That is how they sounded when 
they were singing, no doubt,” said 
Sister Veronica. 

Maggie Harrington gave a musical 
laugh, and smothered it decorously. 

“Well may you laugh, Maggie,” 
Sister Hildegarde said. “ Now let’s 
hear what these four can do by them- 
selves. Give them a note, Sister.” 

We took the note and set up a 
self-conscious but passable version of 
The Spinning Wheel. 

“They sound more like Singer 
sewing machines than _ spinning- 
wheels,” Sister MHildegarde said 
coldly when we had finished. 

“A pity you can’t feel inclined to 
sing like that in class,” said Sister 
Veronica. She turned to Sister Hil- 
degarde. “ You see they have voices, 
Sister. It’s sheer stubbornness that 


keeps them from doing their part.” 

“Now that they know they’re 
being watched, perhaps they'll do a 
little better,” Sister Hildegarde said 
in a discouraging voice. 


WEEK later, singing class came 

around again, and this time the 
four of us got into trouble over 
The Rose of Tralee. 

We grew a little desperate, trying 
to give the impression that we were 
singing as loudly as the others, but 
by now Sister Veronica was con- 
vinced that we were defying her, and 
no matter how red we got in the face, 
or how hard we breathed, she would 
not believe that we were not cheat- 
ing. The others watched us with 
amusement and some scorn. They 
wondered why we wouldn’t sing or, 
if we were singing, why the nuns in- 
sisted we weren’t. 

That is what puzzled me. I could 
hear and feel I was singing, and 
I thought my three companions in 
guilt could hear and feel they were 
singing, tco. 


INALLY, one Saturday night, Sister 

Hildegarde walked into the re- 
creation hall during the desultory 
hour that preceded bed and raised 
her hand for silence. 


7o 

“ Girls,” she said, “ you know that 
a few among you have given us a 
great deal of anxiety this term. The 
four to whom I reer have caused a 
great deal of discontent and bad feel- 
ing this term. We call them the 
Devil’s walking sticks. He couldn’t 
get along without them. But now 
they are going to have a chance to 
redeem themselves. Tomorrow after- 
noon they are going to have a chance 
to show Our Blessed Lord that they 
are sorry for their bad behaviour 
and want to make amends. Maggie 
Harrington and the rest of the choir 
will not sing for Benediction. 
Instead, these four girls will go up 
into the choir loft and sing the 
hymns alone. They have had as 
much practice as anyone else in the 
school. If they don’t know the 
hymns now, theyll never know 
them.” 

I had never even imagined such a 
severe trial. All the girls looked at 
us with sympathy. No one smiled. 
We four went to bed and had night- 
mares, and woke next morning to 
face the worse nightmare that was 
waiting for us. 


WHEN the moment finally arrived, 

near four o'clock, we ascended 
the stairs to the choir loft as though 
we were mounting the scaffold. We 
could hear the girls shifting about 
down in the well of the chapel, and 
we could see the white-veiled heads 
of the smallest girls, who knelt in 
the front rows. 

Immediately behind the students, 
the postulants, in their first year of 
religious life, would be taking their 
places, and behind them the novices, 
and at the back the black-veiled 
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nuns. To add to our distress, we 
knew that five or six pairs of parents 
had come visiting that Sunday, and 
that they were down there, too, 
waiting for us to begin. No doubt 
their daughters had told them that 
we were up here to vindicate our- 
selves. 

The priest, Father O’Connor, 
came in, followed by the altar boy, 
and Sister Angela, a very young, 
pretty nun who taught piano, and 
who had been sitting at the organ 
with her head bent in meditation, 
struck up the first hymn of the ser- 
vice, the O Salutaris Hostia. 

Staring at her, we opened our 
mouths to sing, but we could only 
caw. Again she began, and again we 
cawed, this time so pitifully that 
even we were not sure we were mak- 
ing any sound at all. A third time, 
smiling wildly to encourage us, she 
tried, and we gave up altogether, 
and made no sound, and stopped 
looking at her, and looked at the 
floor instead. She raised both hands 
from the organ and tried to con- 
duct us back into the hymn, with- 
out the music, when suddenly, from 
below, arose the heroic voice of 
Maggie Harrington, and she was 
joined almost at once by all the 
voices of the regular choir. 


HEN the Benediction was over, 

Sister Angela rose and went swiftly 
down out of the loft. Almost at 
once, the terrible face of Sister 
Veronica appeared at the head of 
the stairs. 

“You made a fine show of your- 
selves,” she said calmly. “I hope 
you’re pleased with yourselves. You 
may come on down now.” ’ 
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Lemaitre’s theories are sound and much more than 

mathematical probabilities. Astronomers have photo- 

graphed the universe’s expansion. They have detected 

the “ red shift ”—a reddening of the outermost nebu!~ 

which indicates that the universe is expanding just as 
the Abbé’s equations demand 


Is the Universe Exploding ? 


GEORGE A. CEVASCO 


HE famous “exploding universe 
propounded by Abbé 

Georges Lemaitre has been dis- 
cussed, debated and universally ac- 
claimed by scientists since it was 
published in 1931. 

His conception of an expanding 
universe supplements the cosmic 
hypotheses of Albert Einstein and 
Willem de Sitter, and is based upon 
his mathematical formulations con- 
firmed by astronomical observation. 

He believes than ten billion years 
ago the cosmos was packed together 
in one original globule—a primordial 
atom which exploded with such great 
violence that it filled the immensity 
of space with its débris. 

The force of this initial explosion 
still keeps millions of fragments, 
which we know as stars, galaxies and 
super-galaxies, flying outwards from 
the centre of the universe, and away 
from each other. The Milky Way 
thus can be considered as one puff of 
the explosion, just as Mother Earth 
could be regarded as a fleck of sun- 
warmed soot. And since this original 
disintegration, matter has been 
breaking up into lighter and simpler 
substances, 


BBE LEMAITRE’S universe is con- 

sequently not merely expanding— 
it is literally exploding, and the 
farthest galaxies are rushing away at 
unimaginable speeds of thousands of 
miles a second. Since he does not 
insist, however, upon only one prim- 
ordial atom, his theory is not so 
simply explained. His original globule 
might better be called a primordial 
quantum. 

Einstein views Abbé Lemaitre with 
profound respect and admiration. 
After hearing Abbé Lemaitre ex- 
pound Jhis theory of genesis at a lec- 
ture at Passadena, California, he rose 
before a gathering of mathematicians 
and physicists to say: “This is the 
most beautiful and satisfactory ex- 
planaticn of creation to which I have 
ever listened.” 

Willem de Sitter later added: 
“There can be not the slightest 
doubt that Lemaitre’s theory is essen- 
tially true, and must be accepted as 
a very real and important step to- 
wards a better understanding of 
nature.” 


ENstem and De Sitter expressed 
such praise over Abbé Lemaitre’s 
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EORGES Lemaitre was born in Belgium in 1894. Nine years later 

he had already decided to become both a priest and a scientist. 
Shortly after being ordained by Cardinal Mercier, he went to the 
United States to pursue graduate study at Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Here he majored in the 
application of relativity to astronomy, and though he proved a 
brilliant student, he attracted little attention. 

It was not until a few years later back at Louvain University, 
where he is now a faculty member, that he gained the notice of the 
scientific world with his papers on the expanding universe. 


theory because he had demonstrated 
that their models of the universe 
were not antithetical, as supposed, 
but somewhat complementary. Ac- 
cording to their mathematical equa- 
tions, at one extreme was the Einstein 
model, a universe filled with matter 
but devoid of motion; at the other 
extreme was the De Sitter model, a 
universe of motion but devoid of 
matter, though in his model matter 
was not, of course, entirely lacking, 
but the average density was so low 
that it was neglected in his calcula- 
tions. 

In the Abbé’s theory, however, the 
universe is expanding like a soap 
bubble in the process of inflation, 
and approaching the De Sitter model 
as the limit. 

Abbé Lemaitre has also exploded 
theories which assumed the age of 
the universe to be figured in thou- 
sands of billions of years. “ The most 
remarkable thing about it,” he says, 
“is the short time scale”. 

The Abbé’s claim that the universe 
is very young—ten billion years, or 
less—has now been established in 
other fields of scientific research; 


and as he points out, if the cosmos 
were any older, “all the nebulz 
would be out of range of our tele- 
scopes and ail the radium would be 
exhausted ”, 

Radium takes about 1,600 years to 
disintegrate by one-half. 


JN estimating the age of the universe 
the Abbé has relied partially on 
his study of cosmic rays. 

The greater problems in astrenomy, 
however, are not the exploding uni- 
verse and its cosmic rays, but rather 
the vast intellectual horizons it opens 
up in its contributions to philosophy 
and religion. 

As to the foolishness about a con- 
flict between science and religion, 
Abbé Lemaitre replies: “Do you 
know where the heart of the mis- 
understanding lies? It really is a 
joke on the scientists. They are a 
literal-minded lot. Hundreds of pro- 
fessional and amateur scientists still 
actually believe that the Bible pre- 
tends to teach science. This is a good 
deal like assuming that there must 
be authentic religious dogma in the 
binomial theorem.” 
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A HUNDRED men can make an encampment but it takes a 
woman to make a home. 
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The Passing Show 


A Girl who 


J KNow A DUBLIN HOUSEWIFE WHO 
spends every spare moment she 
has baking for a living. 

But she doesn’t use an ordinary 
gas or electric oven, nor flour, milk 
or eggs for ingredients. She spends 
hours mixing clay and water in her 
kitchen, fashions cups, vases, ash- 
trays and tankards on her potter’s 
wheel, and bakes her cups in a kiln 
—in her bedroom! 

She has turned what was once a 
pastime into a money-making busi- 
ness; during the war, she tells me, 
she worked in a pottery factory in 
Switzerland, where she learned a 
great deal about the work. And now, 
from the tiles for bathrooms and 
fireplaces, the daintily decorated 
cups and saucers that are baked in 
her bedroom kiln, she is able to 
support her family. 

The element of surprise is one 
huge and fascinating feature of her 
work. 

Even the most highly qualified 
potter can never say with complete 
accuracy exactly what will come out 
of the kiln when the article is baked; 
various clays change colour under 
various conditions and the slightest 
change in temperature in the kiln 
may change the shade of the pottery. 


That is why hand-made pottery is A 


so essentially original—no two items 
are ever exactly alike. 
—IRENE FRENCH. 


On the Map 


JRELAND WAS ONCE THE BEST-MAPPED 
country in the world, because a 


Bakes Cups 


Select Committee of the House of 
Commons decided in 1824 that a 
complete survey of the country 
should be carried out by the Royal 
Engineers. 

A staff, which at times exceeded 
2,000, had a six-inch survey com- 
pleted by 1844. 

In the years between that and the 
First World War, the country— 
excepting mountain and moorland 
areas—was re-surveyed and mapped 
on a scale of 25.344 inches to the 
mile. 

Some areas have not been visited 
by a reviser since they were first sur- 
veyed. A technical staff of 120 now 
struggles hopelessly with the work of 
1,200. 

—COoLoneL NIALL MAcNEILL. 


Eyes Wrong! 

HAVE COME TO THE CONCLUSION 

that all road traffic accidents in 
Wexford can be attributed to five 
“T’s” — Inexperience, indifference, 
impatience, ill-temper and intemper- 
ance. 

—Dzistrict JUSTICE MACDONAGH. 


How’s That ? 


RE WE BUILDING THE WRONG TYPE 
of houses? Owners who have 
moved into small modern homes are 
disappointed by the lack of privacy, 
the imadequacy of the bedroom 
accommodation and the pokiness of 
the rooms. Some complain that there 
are too many windows—too much 
glass—which cuts down useful wali- 
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Money on the Bog 


Irish certainly know how to do things with an air: when they 

invited delegates from a dozen nations to attend a conference on 

the utilisation of peat, they called it an International Peat Sympo- 
sium. It sent the Scottish delegates home impressed and hopeful. 

With Scotland’s own {£500,000 experiment at Altnabreac at the 
backs of their minds, it was comforting to visit a country where peat 
was paying its way. 

Even more impressive are the tales brought back of good crops 
growing where the bog once was. This has always been the part of 
the peat story which has sounded a shade too good to be true, that 
the skimming off of the peat is not a once-and-for-all operation like 
coal-mining, but something which leaves us with a permanent asset. 
Irish experience does tend to show that this is at least partly true. 
The power-production part of the operation does pay its way, and 
for a single payment, which at the moment is about £40 an acre, 
the farmer can convert the stripped bog into useful ploughland. 

—Scotland’s Magazine. 


space, making the placing of furniture “There’s too much waste space 
difficult. and not enough accommodation in 
Heating is another difficulty. Even most of these new houses. We should 


when built-in fires are provided, plan to have more bedrooms and less 

running costs mount up and the livingrooms. 

householder has the choice of paying “Downstairs the ideal house 

heavily for a warm house or enduring should have one multi-purpose room, 

the hardship of a cold one. with a small kitchen at the dining 
Dublin architect Robin Walker has end. Artificial ventilation would take 

this to say about present-day build- care of cooking smells.” 

ing: —Sunday Press. 
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His remarkable book was a best-seller 300 years ago 


The Man Who Made 


Foreign 


Tongues Kasy 


REV. JOHN KINGSTON 


HE Bathe family were amongst the 

first of the Normans to acquire 

lands in Ireland and had estab- 
lished themselves in Duleek and 
Drogheda in the 14th century. 

In the reign of Henry VIII, James 
Bathe came to reside in Drimnagh 
Castle, near Dubiin, and by his poli- 
tical acumen and ability established 
his family in high position. Although 
staunchly Catholic, he acquired con- 
siderable property in the confisca- 
tion of the monasteries and his son, 
John, was able to build Drumcondra 
Castle secure in the possession of 
lands siretching from Ballybough 
Bridge to Glasnevin. 

William Bathe, as the elder of two 
sons, was heir to the great estate. 
His early education was entrusted to 
the family chaplain, who gave him 
some knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
but it was probably from his mother 
that he acquired his love of music. 


was much concerned 

about his education and, after 
counsel with his uncles, the Earl of 
Kildare and Lord Gormanston, de- 
cided to send him to Oxford in 1583. 
It was felt that the Reformation, 
then at full blast in Engiand, could 
not harm such a solid and pious 
young man. 

William Bathe became known very 
quickly in the university by his 


H's father 


NLY a stone inserted in the 

wall of the modern castel- 
lated building of the Carmelite 
Brothers in Drumcondra sur- 
vives of the Elizabethan strong- 
hold of the Bathe family, and 
the inscription on it reads :— 

This house was builded by 
John Bathe sonne to James 
Bathe and by D. Eleanor Pres- 
ton his wife, daughter to Jenrico 
Preston Lord Vicecome of Gor- 
manston,. Anno Domini 1560. 

These were the parents of 
William Bathe, who was born in 
Drumcondra on April 2, 1564. 
His father was an important 
official in the Government and 
acted as solicitor and attorney- 
general. 


music. A good singer and excellent 
musician, he had a natural facility 
and ease in playing all instruments 
and, moreover, could make many of 
them with his own hands. 

He was encouraged in his enthu- 
siasm, and the following year pub- 
lished A Brief Introduction to the 
Art of Music. 

His reputation reached the Court 
and he was sumrnoned to play before 
the Queen. Elizabeth was delighted 
with him and condescended to 1e- 
ceive a harp made by his own hands. 
She confirmed him in his estate and 
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granted him more lands in the barony 
of Coolock. Several times he is men- 
tioned in the State Papers as an 
accomplished gentleman of great 
importance to the English interest. 

William Bathe, always pious, had 
his thoughts turned to the religious 
life by the sight of a captive Spanish 
ficet sailing up the Thames. Ex- 
claiming to a friend that Catholics 
could no longer expect anything but 
misery in the world and that it was 
better to ensure their salvation in 
the next, he declared his intention of 
becoming a priest. 


HE spent his last summer in Drum- 

condra in 1591, and was a witness 
at the marriage of Hugh O’Neill and 
the lovely, eloping daughter of Mar- 
shal Bagenal. In the autumn he was 
studying philosophy at Louvain and 
giving an example of outstanding 
piety to his fellow-students. 

He was anxious to join a contem- 
plative Order but could not make up 
his mind which to choose. Finally, 
in 1595, he changed his mind and 
entered the Society of Jesus in 
Courtrai. His superiors sent him to 
Tournai novitiate, where his asce- 
ticism was remarkable. “ 

He always wore a hair shirt, slept 
on bare boards and fasted completely 
on Saturdays. His health, never 
robust, became impaired and he was 
sent to Padua to finish his studies. 
Here he was ordained and shortly 
afterwards selected by the Father- 
General to accompany the newly- 
appointed Apostolic Nuncio to Ire- 
land. This mission led him first to 
Spain, where it was learned that 
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peace had been concluded between 
Spain and England; and the Nuncio 
decided the journey was no longer 
necessary. 


Batue, who gave all his 

lands to his brother, John, spent 
the remainder of his life in Valla- 
dolid and at the Irish College of 
Salamanca. 

His love of the poor found expres- 
sion in Salamanca, where he founded 
La Congregacion de Pobres, an asso- 
ciation of nobles to care for the un- 
fortunate. 

His contempt for money was so 
great that he mever succeeded in 
learning the value of the different 
Spanish coins, and consequently was 
easily imposed on and caused much 
hardships on his journeys. 


Salamanca, Father Bathe pro- 

duced the work which won him a 
European reputation as a_ scholar 
and educationist. This was the Janua 


Linguarum—the ffirst attempt to 
simplify the study of languages. | 

Published in 1611, it contained 
1,330 short simple sentences grouped 
under different headings in Latin 
and Spanish on opposite pages, with 
an index giving the translations of 
the Latin words. Father Bathe ex- 
plained that this system should be 
of inestimable value to missions, and 
he had in mind especially the Spanish 
clergy in the New World, and also 
students who had little knowledge of 
Greek or Hebrew. The Janua Lin- 
guarum, published in all the cities 
of Europe, revolutionised the teach- 
ing of languages. 


od 
N’t worry about finding your station in life. Somebody 
is sure to tell you where to get off. 
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A well-known novel writer and columnist tells why Grace 
Kelly wouldn’t see him 


The Girl I Didn’t Interview 


JOHN O’HARA 


Y connection with Grace Kelly 
Mi through the district attorney 
of Philadelphia. 

If you only knew how strongly I 
am tempted to leave that statement 
unadorned and let you use your wild 
imagination to fill in the details! The 
statement, of course, is true as far as 
it goes. 

The whole truth in this case is far 
less spectacular than the loaded lead 
paragraph. It’s simply this: Richard- 
son Dilworth, the Philadelphia D.A., 
is a friend of mine, and at his house 
a couple of years ago I met Grace 
Kelly’s father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joan B. Kelly. On that occa- 
sion I distinguished myself by pro- 
posing a toast in double talk, with 
which the Kellys were not familiar, 
so when I proposed a single-talk 


interview with Grace in Hollywood | 


last spring, some instinct or possibly 
some family chatter warned her and 
the interview could not be arranged. 

But to prove that I am not a sore- 
head I will now state that in my 
opinion Grace Kelly is the most 
valuable female property in the 
motion-picture industry, and her 
value has nothing to do with her 
father’s wealth, which is consider- 
able. 


WELL, her father’s dough does have 
this much to do with her value: 


she doesn’t have to appear in just any 
and every piece of junk that Holly- 
wood might offer her. She can sit it 
out and wait till the good ones come 
along. 

I just caught her in a good one. 
It is called Rear Window, a title 
which, since this is a Paramount pic- 
ture, must have won a prize on the 
Metro lot. When you have an Alfred 
Hitchcock film that co-stars James 
Stewart, Grace Kelly, Wendell Corey 
and Thelma Ritter, you can get away 
with calling it Rear Window, or 
Carpet, or Cigarette Ashes, or Blot- 
ting Paper, or whatever else comes to 
mind when you have had a hard day 
at the studio. 

It’s going to be known as the new- 


From Collier's 
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Hitchcock - movie - with - Grace - 
Kelly - and - Jimmy - Stewart anyway. 
And it’s also going to be the last of 
that kind: Grace Kelly’s next picture 
could also be called Rear Window, 
but it, and future Grace Kelly pic- 
tures, will be known as the new 
Grace Kelly picture. 


‘Ts young woman is the real thing, 

the star that emerges from among 
a thousand Hollywood starlets. What’s 
more, she is going to get better as an 
actress and will have lasting beauty 
as a woman. 

In fifteen or twenty years she’ll be 
able to do Lady Macbeth—or Mrs. 
Simpson in Pal Joey. There are prac- 
tically no young leading-lady parts 
that she won’t be able to do in the 
next five years. 

Frankly, I have a play right now 
that I would like to see her do. (A 
play of my own, of course.) 

There were complaints after her 
earlier movies that she offered 
nothing, but I don’t think you'll be 
hearing any more of those. I am per- 
fectly willing to give Hitchcock credit 
for his work, and Robert Burks, the 
cameraman, credit for his in Rear 
Window. But let’s face it, children, 
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they were not directing or photo- 
graphing a fish head. 

They had a young woman who 
possesses some of the fragility, the 
elusiveness, of Greta Garbo, and 
some of the humour and spirit of 
Katharine Hepburn. She also has 
some of the fragility of Hepburn and 
some of the humour of Garbo. 


[% spite of this lid-flipping I now 

confess that I no longer have any 
great desire to meet her, and the 
reason may be something like my 
reasons for not particularly wanting 
to meet certain authors, for example, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Newton 
Booth Tarkington, whom I could 
have met if I had made the effort. 

You see, I didn’t want their 
fictional characters to lose any of the 
reality they had for me, which might 
have occurred if I'd met the authors. 
In the case of Grace Kelly, it’s 
simply that I prefer to think of her 
in various costumes of various rdéles, 
saying things that I know other 
people gave her to say. 

To put it another way, I wanted 
to keep the authors’ people real, and 
Grace Kelly unreal. 

I imagine that can be arranged. 


Marriage Lines 


GIRL and a boy were madly in love. So great was their 

love, in fact, that when fate separated them and sent the 
boy to a distant city, he telegraphed messages of his 
devotion and affection each morning. 

Every day for three years the same telegram messenger 
boy knocked on the girl’s door at exactly the same hour, 
bearing the message of undying love. 

At the end of three years they were married—the girl 


and the telegram boy. 


"Tue best cure for a broken heart is to get it broken again. 


$i 
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Toscanini had his head cut open for refusing encores 


Curtain Call At Milan’s 
La Scala 


SPIKE HUGHES 


HAVE never quite been able to 

make out what it is that distin- 

guishes La Scala from all other 
opera houses in the world. It is not 
so imposing to look at as the Paris 
Opéra, so enchanting as the Fenice 
in Venice or so cosy as Covent 
Garden. 

It has never had an annual reper- 
toire as comprehensive as that of the 
Vienna State Opera in my student 
days, nor has it ever been able to 
assemble such all-star casts as the 
New York Metropolitan in its hey- 
day. 

I think La Scala’s distinction lies 
in its congenital inability to keep out 
of the news. 

From the moment that Maria 
Theresa gave her approval—in 1776 
—for the building of a new theatre 
in Milan it was clearly destined to be 
the World’s Greatest Opera House. It 
was born great, achieved greatness, 
and thrust its greatness upon others 
in a way which is unique in the 
history of art. 


WHEN the British Air Force bombed 

and seriously damaged La Scala 
in August, 1943, it was clearly a mis- 
take, but it was not (as it turned out) 
a tragedy; nor, if the theatre had 
been totally destroyed, would it have 
been a tragedy in any way compar- 


BRILLIANT, versatile son of Her- 

bert Hughes, famous Irish 
composer, the author of this 
article, is a newspaperman who 
has also achieved considerable 
success as a broadcaster and 
musician. 


able with the destruction of Milan’s 
irreplaceable cathedral, which escaped 
the Scala bombs by a couple of 
hundred yards. 

For, of all musical institutions in 
the world, La Scala depends least on 
bricks and mortar for its existence, 
It ig not so much a theatre as an 
idea, an attitude of mind; and 
although, like a good football team, 
it is obviously happier play'ng on its 
home ground, it is still clearly a great 
team away from home. 


[F La Scala were not in Milan it 

would not be La Scala. Less than a 
hundred years ago Milan, Italy’s most 
populous city, had been an occupied 
town for generations. The posters 
outside La Scala were headed I.R. 
Teatro alla Scala—“1.R.” standing 


for “Imperial and Royal”, the 
Emperor and King in question being 
Franz Joseph of Hapsburg. 

Indeed, from the time it was 
opened in 1778 until it became an 
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[7 was the arrival on the scene of Verdi which finally started La 

Scala on the road to becoming a musical centre instead of just 
another place the police had to watch for political reasons. 

Twelve of Verdi’s twenty-eight operas were first produced there, 
but his influence on the theatre was less direct than subtly indirect : 
the influence of a personality. Verdi insisted on the nearest-to- 
perfect performance of his music, first-rate singing and orchestral 
playing, and La Scala knew that he was not just a fussy composer 
asking the impossible; they knew that Verdi could get up and 
conduct as expertly as any of them. 

When there is talk of the “ Scala tradition” many people think 
that it is something built up during the last fifty years or so, largely 
by Toscanini. But without detracting from Toscanini’s achievements 
during his three spells in control at Milan, it must be admitted that 
in the main he was continuing a tradition. He was the right man to 
do it, of course, for he had integrity and authority, but it was those 
two qualities in Verdi’s character which first created a tradition that 
could be carried on at all. 


ot 


Italian royal theatre in 1859, La Scala 
had never known what it was to have 
its own headed notepaper. 


t had been built by permission of 

the Holy Roman Empire and con- 
tinued to survive by courtesy of 
the French Republic, the Cisalpine 
Republic, the Italian Republic (under 
Napoleon), the Kingdom of Italy 
(King: Napoleon I) and the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

The Russians “liberated” Milan on 
one occasion, but as they tagged 
along behind the Austrians they 
never got a credit in the Scala 
programmes although they were 
honoured with a welcoming display 
of illuminations at a gala perform- 
ance. 

It was clearly expected of La Scala 
that it should welcome Napoleon as 
wholeheartedly at one moment as it 
welcomed the news of the allied vic- 
tory at Waterloo the next. Certainly, 
whoever occupied or governed Milan, 
the local police couid mever keep 


their hands off La Scala, and during 
the first sixty years of the theatre’s 
life there were constant police regula- 
tions governing not only the direction 
of traffic to and from the theatre, but 
forbidding dogs and pipes (lit) within 
the precincts, the wearing of Com- 
media dell’Arte masks at any masked 
ball (the satirical possibilities of these 
masks were clearly too great to risk), 
and all applause designed to bring 
artists back on to the stage “in a 
manner which did not represent the 
true worth of the performance”. 

This last regulation dates from 
1801. More than a hundred years 
later Toscanini had his head cut open 
for refusing encores at La Scala; 
which shows how little—in the end— 
the Milanese cared about police 
regulations. 


MEANWHILE, what was happening 

about music at La Scala? Com- 
paratively little to begin with, for as 
much time was taken up during the 
first two decades of its history with 
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the presentation of acrobats and 
jugglers as with the production of 
opera. 

It is not until 1814—that is, thirty- 
six years after its foundation—that 
we find La Scala performing an opera 
which is to be found in the modern 
repertoire. This was Mozart’s Cosi 
fan tutte; it was a disastrous failure 
and I don’t think it has been heard 
at La Scala since. 

With the addition of Rossini’s 
operas to the repertoire, La Scala 
began to look a little less like a some- 
what eccentric music-hall and a little 
more like an Important Institution. 
At least, the annual lists of operas 
performed began to include in in- 
creasing numbers the names of works 
the music of which we ‘know, 
although some of them—thanks to the 
inevitable censorship of the Occupy- 
ing Powers—appear a little puzzling 
to us today. 


Hw many, for instance, on encoun- 

tering a work by Rossini called 
Guglielmo Vallace, would recognise 
it as the version authorised by the 
Austrians of William Tell? The Aus- 
trians were naturally not very happy 
about permitting the performance of 
an opera in which they were the 
villains. 

So the action of William Tell 
was altered to fit the story of 
“Vallace” (William Wallace): the 
Swiss became Scots and the villains 
became English. 

The music, it seems, was not 
altered; which makes me wish more 
than ever that I could have seen that 
production. 

The Tyrolean ballet, for examole, 
must have been well worth seeing 
when danced in kits. 
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It was said of Kilkenny that in 
medieval times it was a place of 
“ Fire without smoke, earth without 
bog, water without mud, air without 
fog, and streets paved with marble.” 


Grandeur in Oak 


‘Tus “Fair City”, with the lovely 

River Nore flowing between 
orchards, mills and dovecots, must 
have been a haven of peace. 

The most perfect surviving example 
of a sixteenth-century trader’s man- 
sion in Kilkenny, is built of oak. 
Some of the rooms have oak wain- 
scotting. 

There are no party walls; each 
floor runs the whole length of the 
building, resting on massive oak 
beams. The several internal partitions 
dividing the rooms are of oak tim- 
ber. In the principal rooms, capacious 
chimney-pieces of polished Kilkenny 
marble canopy the ample hearths. 

Arches fronting the building were 
popular in the time of Elizabeth I 
for exhibiting goods. 

High Street and the principal parts 
of Kilkenny must have presented an 
imposing and opulent appearance. 
According to the old prints and 
pictures, the houses or mansions, 
built of cut-stone, with high gables 
and ornamental chimneys fronting 
the street, all more or less the same 
height with their definite design of 
architecture, had grace and dignity. 

As well as the arched shop fronts 
there was a colonnade of arches along 
the footpaths, so that bad weather 
did not damage the goods. 

—Mars. J. C. J. Murrny in Old 
Kilkenny Review. 


Give Bryan Marshall a couple of years training steeple- 
chasers and then back his selected for the Grand National 


The Next Jump 
Is the Hardest 


DENZIL BATCHELOR 


T’s more fun and less of a respon- 
[ sivitity to ride horses than to train 

them, but when a man marries it’s 
time he set himself up with a future. 

One June 4, 1953, Bryan Marshall 
married Mary Whitehead, famous in 
her own right as the first to captain 
the British Ladies’ Show Jumping 
team, and one of the greatest of our 
jumpers, especially when mounted 
on Nobbler. Bryan Marshall knew 
his hour of destiny was at hand—he 
had got to take the plunge at once. 

As a top-class rider he was mak- 
ing between {£2,500 and £3,000 a 
year, with pretty good expenses on 
top. It was not a sum from which 
£10,000, the amount needed to start 
as a trainer, could be easily saved. 
He’d had a dazzling career since he 
rode his first winner on the flat at 
Kempton at thirteen, with Harry 
Wragg and Gordon Richards behind 
him. His job as a jockey had been 
interrupted by the war. Shortly after 
the Normandy landing, Captain Mar- 
shall, of the Royal Inniskilling 
Dragoons, was shot through the neck 
by a sniper’s bullet. 


His return to steeplechasing was 
hard going at first. Then, at Cat- 
terick in 1946, he caught the eye of 
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RYAN MARSHALL, son of a 

famous Kilkenny horsewoman, 
has ridden in seven Grand 
Nationals, five times completed 
the Aintree course, and twice 
won—on Early Mist and Royal 
Tan. He was champion National 
Hunt rider in 1947-48. 

You can’t go om riding for 
ever, though. So, still a jockey, 
he has become a trainer in Eng- 
land. 


the Walwyn stable. At the time, the 
stable jockey was injured, and there 
was a very important ride waiting 
at Cheltenham. Walwyn took a 
chance, gave Bryan the ride—and the 
hot pot boiled. Great years lay 
ahead, culminating in the Aintree 
victories on Early Mist and Royal 
Tan. 

And this autumn, Bryan _ turns 
trainer. He bought Berkeley House, 
Lambourn, in a ruined condition 
which would have been enough to 
daunt most men. Setting up as a 
trainer cost him his last penny. He is, 
however, established now—one of 
the great figures in steeplechasing can 
look forward to an important future. 

Spend an hour listening to Bryan, 
and it’s your own fault if you don’t 
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THE NEXT JUMP 


win a National yourself. He has rid- 
den most of the recent Aintree top- 
liners. 


IS Most interesting victory was on 

Royal Tan. “I’d ridden him four 
or five times in Ireland, and every 
time he jumped worse for me. Then 
I noticed that when he came to each 
fence, he’d point his shoulder at it 
as if he was going to run wide. When 
I gave him a touch of the whip, he 
didn’t respond. It was a problem. 
Finally, I realised he was measuring 
the jump in his own mind, and I let 
him go for it without a touch of the 
whip—he jumped like a bird.” 

As it was, Royal Tan almost spoiled 
everything at Aintree by going ahead 
at the last fence—for he is a lazy 
horse, and there remained the 495- 
yard run-in. But fortunately the 


second horse came up alongside; 
Royal Tan saw the chalienge and 
strode ahead to win. 


HAT are Bryan’s views on the 

National course, its perils and its 
major difficulties? As one who has 
risked his neck to finish in five 
Nationals, he doesn’t take sides with 
those who think that it is too dan- 
gerous. 

He has, however, two suggestions 
to make. First, remove the thorn 
from inside the fences and replace it 
with birch. Horses get scratched and 
torn legs on the thorn, which may 
slow them down on the second cir- 
cuit. Secondly, fill in the ditch on 


the landing side of Becher’s. Horses , 


don’t fall into this pit, but they may 
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slide backwards into it, causing plain 
havoc to the rest of the field. 


WHiIcH is the hardest jump on the 

National course? “No doubt 
about that, every next jump you 
come to. Because you’ve got a tir- 
ing horse under you.” Forget about 
Becher’s. It’s really not worse than 
anything else on the course; the 
photographs and the propaganda 
have built it up. 

I do not know whether Bryan has 
horses in his stable which may win 
Nationals in years to come, but he 
has a couple of good ’uns in Prince 
Charlemagne, the Triumph Hurdle 
winner, and Neasden Lane; a winner 
of three races in the five-year-old 
Brogan, and a three-year-old, Sidown 
Hill, which cut no ice on the flat, but 
has now been introduced to hurdles 
and jumps like a jerboa. 

Give him a couple of years as a 
trainer and then back Marshall’s 
Selected each way at Aintree—and I 
don’t think you’ll go far wrong. 
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Sports Stadium 


Fragmentary Horseplay ! 


UGBY FOOTBALL IS ASSOCIATED WITH 

rugs. The equipment of any 
genuine observer, irrespective of sex, 
is stove-pipe trousers of blanket- 
cloth, a half a pint of malt, sixteen 
mufflers, a wee jacket of check design 
known as a sports coat, four over- 
coats, a stout raincoat, two rugs of 
check design, and the capacity to 
shout out two phrases continuously, 
ic., “Feet, Ireland, feet” and 
“ Knock-on!” 

I have often considered how this 
rugby game might be improved. Two 
remedies have occurred to me. I am 
constrained to regard them as sepa- 
rate cures—to be applied simultane- 
ously only in circumstances of great 
hesitation. 

The first is to see to it that the 


referee has no whistle, or, to put it 
another way, that a game should be 
played by healthy young fellows, in- 


stead of having the contemporary 
spectacle of thirty obese gorillas 
being allowed to engage in intermit- 
tent, fragmentary horseplay. 

The other remedy is to have a 
good. sound, clean game unimpeded 
by referee or whistle, and not involv- 
ing the use of a ball! Ar all!! 

—MyLes NA GOPALEEN. 


Vet for Colour 
AVE RACEGOERS EVER NOTICED A 
grey horse canter down to the 
starting gate and been surprised to 
discover that, according to the official 
card, there isn’t any grey horse in 
the race? 

It happens quite commonly and 
most people assume that the card 
has a misprint. But it has not. The 
explanation is that the horse in ques- 
tion was named and described when 
he was a foal. And then his real coat 
turned out to be quite different from 


his foal coat. It must remain that 
way—at least as far as the records 
are concerned. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
is to be remedied by new rules 
brought out by the English Jockey 
Club and the Irish Turf Club. 

—SEAN Murpny in The People. 


Newmarket Expert 

FTER SEVEN YEARS AS ONE OF 

Britain’s racing’s backroom boys, 
Dr. Brendan Farrelly is back in Dub- 
lin. Graduate of the Ballsbridge Vets 
College, Dr. Farrelly has been work- 
ing at the Equine Research Station 
at Newmarket, where a small group 
of scientists have been fighting 
disease in our thoroughbred stock 
with great success. 

Outstanding case handled by these 
experts during his time there was the 
curing of a famous filly, Mr. H. D. H. 
Wills’s Happy Laughter, which had 
to be taken out of training in her 
two-year-old days due to an attack 
of sinusitis. 

Only remedy for Happy Laugh- 
ter’s complaint was the American 
drug, aureomycin, and after the 
British Government refused a sup- 
ply to the filly, the Irish Govern- 
ment stepped in and provided suffi- 
cient to save the daughter of Royal 
Charger. 

Dr. Farrelly and his colleagues had 
the satisfaction, three months later, 
of watching their patient win the 
English One Thousand Guineas and 
be acclaimed as the champion filly 
of her year. 

Another job to fall the way of the 
station was the examination of Tulyar 
before Major-General Liam Hayes 
bought him for the Irish National 
Stud. 

Evening Press. 
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Three fighting Irishmen 


With a Plan to Fight Crime 


JOHN SAMPSON 


HE worst crime wave in history 
Tis sweeping New York—and 

three fighting Irishmen have 
been called in to smash it. 

They are Deputy Commissioner 
Martin Meaney, from Clare; Deputy 
Commissioner James Nolan from 
Galway, and Chief Staff James 
McElroy from Tyrone. 

And they have a secret plan— 
“Operation Twenty-five”, it has 
been called. 

New ideas being tried out will be 
extended to the rest of the city if 
they prove successful. 


PIcAL of these is a miniature radio 
receiver that is worn by police on 
the beat like a hearing aid. 

By this means police on foot can 
be controlled from strategic points 
and rushed to crime-spots like squad 
cars. 

The police force has been raised to 
an all-time peak of 20,218, and hun- 
dreds of additional men have been 
poured into Harlem, New York’s 
coloured sector. 

“We'll lick this crime wave all 
right—but we must have the public 
behind us,” Deputy Commissioner 
Meaney told me. 

“The big difficulty is that for the 
last twenty years the public have 
frowned on really tough law enforce- 
ment for juvenile delinquents. 

“ At the same time, discipline has 


New Commissioner 


“| THINK that the good part of 

me is Irish,” says Francis 
W. H. Adams, New York’s new 
Police Commissioner. 

Adams has put a good many 
notorious gangsters out of circu- 
lation. He doesn’t like to men- 
tion their names because some 
of them have served their time 
and he thinks they should have 
a chance of going straight. 

“Come to think of it, though,” 
he adds with a twinkle-in his 
keen eye, “they are making a 
lot more money than I am!” 

Adams is a tall, modest, well- 
dressed forty-nine and he has 
quite a mame as an amateur 
painter. 

—Irish Press. 


broken down in schools and in the 
home. 

“My two colleagues and I all 
believe in the sort of discipline 
we used to get when we were young- 
sters in Ireland. But most of these 
juvenile delinquents here have never 
been punished in their lives. 

“ They have never known any reli- 
gion in their homes—and I don’t care 
who they are, they should have 
proper religious training.” 

For some years now, vandalism in 
schools has been costing the tax- 
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payers thousands of dollars every 
month. Teachers have been beaten 
up for daring to raise their hands 
against youthful offenders. Many 
hoodlums have been let off by judges 
who reprimanded the police for 
arresting them. 

But the incredible crimes that have 
been sweeping the city in the last 
few months have at last roused New 
Yorkers to the appalling dangers that 
face them. 


"Tuousanps of youths are drug 

addicts. In some areas police esti- 
mate that one youngster out of every 
ten is a marijuana smoker. 

Violence in TV programmes has 
increased 400 per cent. in three years 
—and many authorities attribute to 
this, and to violence in “ comics,” the 
sudden upsurge of senseless brutality 
among teenagers. 

This is the sort of thing that “ the 
three fighting Irishmen” have 
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pledged themselves to smash. 

And they have only one regret .. . 
that they haven’t more Irish police 
to help them. 


MaAktTiIn MEANEY, twenty years a 

Deputy Commissioner, left Ire- 
land when he was nineteen and has 
served longer than any other to 
official. 

He fought in the 69th Regiment— 
the Fighting Irish—and in World 
War II he was chief of the civil 
police in liberated Italy. 

A Knight of Columbus and a mem- 
ber of St. Patrick’s Society, with six 
children of his own, he is treasurer 
of the Police Athletic League which 
provides healthy recreation for 
150,000 children. 

And rather sadly he’ll tell you: 

“When I joined the New York 
police, they were largely of Irish ex- 
traction. But the Irish boys just don’t 
seem to be coming here any more.” 


A Case for Reflection 


E world is like a mirror: frown at it and it frowns at 
you; smile, and it smiles, too. 


* 


NOTIcE on a barometer in a Connacht hotel: “ Don’t hit 
me. I’m doing my best.” 


* 
HEN I am determined I always listen to reason, because 
it can then do no harm. 
—OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
* 
[PD° not be wrong just for the sake of being different. 
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Larry Dunne’s Problem Pigeon 


SEAN O 


EN who go into competition 

with the world are broken into 

fragments by the world, and it 
is such men we love to analyse. But 
men who do not go into competition 
with the world remain intact, and 
these men we cannot analyse. They 
are always contented men, with 
modest ambitions. 

Larry Dunne was that kind of man. 
All that there is to say about him, 
therefore, is that he bred pigeons 
and was happy. 

And yet, this unconditional lump 
of reality, this unrefracted thought in 
the mind of God, suddenly did fall 
. into fragments. He fell for the same 
reason as Adam. For when God was 
saying: “Orchards for Adam,” and 
“Finance for J. P. Morgan,” and 
“Politics for Teddy Roosevelt,” and 
“ Pigeons for Larry Dunne,” he must 
have added (sotto voce): “But one 
pigeon he must never control.” 

And it was to that one pigeon, that 
one ambition, that Larry Dunne gave 
his heart. The pigeon’s name was 
Brian Boru. Larry got him on his 
thirty-fifth birthday from his father. 


ANY evening that summer you could 

have met Larry at the pigeon club 
—it sat every night under the canal 
bridge on the towpath—and you 
might have guessed in what direction 
his heart was already moving by the 
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way he talked endlessly without ever 
mentioning the fatal bird. You might 
have heard him, towering over the 
rest of the club, talking of his runts, 
tumblers, pouters, homers, racers, 
without ever menticning Brian Boru; 
you might have heard how he had a 
jacobin, and nearly had a scanda- 
roon; how “ Pigeons, mind you, must 
never be washed, only sprayed with 
rain water. And what’s more, pigeons 
should be sprayed from the shoulders 
down—never the head, unless you 
want them to die of meningitis ”. 

What a scoundrel the man in Saint 
Rita’s Terrace was, a low fellow who 
kept budgerigars and had once 
actually said that pigeons were mere 
riff-raff. How his father had stolen a 
sacred pigeon out of an Indian 
temple when he was in Rangoon 
with the Royal Irish. 

“And what’s more, you should 
never dry a pigeon, unless, to be 
sure, you wrapped him up in warm 
flannel—which isn’t the same thing.” 
And anyway, what were budgerigars? 
Only pups off parrots. “They are 
not even called budgerigars! They 
call them budgies—as if anyone 
would ever dare to call a pigeon a 
pidgy! Doesn’t it show yeh?” 

But whatever he spoke of, or 
whomever he spoke to, you might 
notice that he never spoke to one 
little runt of a man who always lis- 
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tened to him with a sly sneering 
smile on his face. That was the club 
member whose Michael Collins the 
Second had beaten Larry’s Brian 
Boru in every race since the season 
began—beaten the bird that had laid 
its beak on Larry’s heart. 


Nosopy knew the history of this 

Brian Boru. Whatever his pedi- 
gree, the bird was a marvel. Such 
speed! Such direction! Such a 
homer! A bird that had only one 
flaw ! 

Time and again when there was a 
race Larry had seen that faint speck 
of joy come into the sky over the flat 
counties and the checkered market 
gardens where he lived, each time 
half an hour, at the very least, ahead 
of every other bird in the team; and 
on one occasion as much as fifty- 
eight minutes ahead of them, and 
that in the teeth of a thirty-mile gale. 
For while other birds had to follow 
the guiding shore line, or the railway 
line that dodged the hills, Brian came 
sailing over mountain top and moor 
like an arrow from the bow. 

Time and again, after greeting him 
with an adoring shout, Larry had 
gone tearing back down the lane to 
his tumbledown cottage, roaring to 
his dad to get out the decoys and to 
light the primus stove for some new 
concoction whose smell was to tempt 
Brian Boru down to his loft. Back 
then to the bridge, waving to the 
sky, calling the bird by name as it 
came nearer and nearer to the para- 
pet on which stood the club’s time- 
piece—a clock with a glass front on 
which there was a blue and green 
painting of a waterfall. 

But time and again the one flaw 
told. Brian Boru would circle, and 
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Brian Boru would sink, and inevitably 
Brian Boru would rise again. After 
about thirty minutes of this he would 
come down to the telegraph pole over 
Larry’s back yard and stay there 
until some slow-coach like Michael 
Collins the Second had walked off 
with the race. The bird so loved the 
air that it could not settle down. 


“Ou!” Larry had been heard to 

moan, as he looked up at the 
telegraph pole. “O Brian Boru! -Yeh 
sweet limb o’ the divil, will you come 
down? Look! I’ve custards for yeh. 
I have sowanies for yeh. I have yer 
loft lined with the sweetest straw,” 
and he would start clucking and 
chortling at it. “ Coordle-coordle- 
coordle, Brian Boru-u-u-yu. Coordle- 
coordle-coordle, Brian Boru-u-u-u- 
yu.” Or, “Tchook, tchuk, tch, tch, 
tch. Tchook, tch, tch . . . oh, but I'll 
tchook you if I lay me hands on you, 
you criminal type. Brian, my darling, 
aren’t you going to come down to 
me?” 

Brian would snuggle his beak on 
his chest, or make a contemptuous 
noise like a snore. Then, that night 
at the bridge—for on race nights 
Larry simply had to talk about Brian 
Boru : 

“It’s not fair,” Larry would pro- 
test. “The rules should be altered. 
That bird is not being given his due. 
That bird is suffering an injustice. 
Sure, it’s only plain, honest reason. 
The bird is first home in every race; 
will any member of the club deny it? 
Sure this bird is home hours before 
any of your so-called pigeons; 
cripples, I call them.” And then, true 
to his happy light-hearted nature, he 
could not help laughing and making 
a joke of it. Six feet two and as 
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LARRY DUNNE’S PROBLEM PIGEON 


innocent as a child. “ Did I call them 
cripples? Cripples is too good for 
them. The one-half of ye must be 
breeding yeer birds from a cross be- 
tween penguins and pelicans!” 

At which he would recover some- 
thing of his natural good humour 
again and go off chortling; a chortle 
that would die as he remembered 
what began it. It was the Easter 
Monday race that brought things to 
a head. 


Tat day a passing stranger said to 
him, as Brian Boru came into 
sight: “Whose bird is that?” 

Larry, leaning with his back and 
two elbows on the parapet, gave an 
idle glance over his shoulder at the 
sky. 

“Him? He’s my bird. But—eh— 
he’s not in the race, you know. He’s 
what you might call a gentleman 
pigeon. He’s doing it for fun. That 
bird, sir, could win any race he 
wanted to. But the way it is with 
him, he couldn’t be bothered. Pride 
is what’s wrong with that bird, sir. 
Pride! Pride, they say, made the 
angels fall. Maybe it did. I wish 
something would make that fellow 
fall.” 

Whereupon Larry, as if a new 
understanding of the nature of 
pigeons had been vouchsafed to him, 
turned and gave the circling speck a 
terrible look. It was the look of a 
man struck by rejected love. Just at 
that moment it was that the man who 
owned Michael Collins the Second 
said the fatal word, as they all re- 
membered and often recounted long 
after. 


E was a shrimp of a creature, a 
Tom Thumb of a man, who 
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worked as a boots in a hotel and 
bred his pigeons out of his tips. See- 
ing that look of misery in Larry’s 
face he laughed and said: “ Why 
don’t you breed budgerigars, Larry? 
At least you could take them out of 
their cage and kiss ’em.” 

The row of pigeon fanciers, star- 
ing up at the sky, chuckled. They 
did not see the look of hate on 
Larry’s face, or notice the way he 
slouched away home to his cabin. 

Once again he entered the bird. 
Once more the pigeon scorned the 
earth. Once more the boots men- 
tioned budgerigars, and this time he 
added that canaries can at least sing. 
Once more Michael Collins the 
Second won the race. That finished 
it. 


LARRY went home, and on the fol- 

lowing Monday he sold every 
bird except Brian Boru, every box, 
loft, packet of food, every medicine 
bottle that he possessed. With the 
money he bought an old Smith and 
Wesson, thirty-two bore, and five 
rounds of ammunition from a former 
pal of the LR.A. 

Then, for the last time, he entered 
the bird, saw it come, as always, first 
of the team up against the clouds 
that floated like bridesmaids over the 
hedgerows, and saw in the sun how 
Brian swerved, and circled, and sank 
... and rose again; and did so his 
usual number of times before making 
for the inaccessible perch on the 
telegraph pole. While the dozen heads 
along the bridge shook their com- 
miseration, Larry gripped his revolver 
in his pocket and waited for the boots 
to laugh. The boots laughed. 

At that Larry’s body took on the 
old fighting slouch; he pulled his hat 
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savagely down over one eye; he but- 
toned his coat across his chest; he 
became the old down-looking gun- 
man he had been fifteen years ago 
when he was in the LR.A. Then, 
with a roll of his shoulders like a 
militiaman, a trick learned from his 
soldier days, he looked at the boots 
between the shoulder-blades, put on 
the final bit of the gunman’s manner 
—the ominously casual strolling gait 
—and walked quietly down the lane. 
There he found Brian on the pole. 


- Brn,” he whispered, but without 

hope. “ Will you come down to 
me now?” The bird rose and flew 
away, circled and came back again. 
“So yeh won’t come down?” whis- 
pered Larry out of the corner of his 
mouth. The bird looked haughtily 
over the lane roofs, as if contem- 


plating another circle of flight. Be- 
fore it could stir the shot cracked. 
With one head-sinking tumble it fell 
with a flop to the ground. 


Larry stooped, lifted the hot, 
twitching body in his palms, gave it 
one agonised look, and pelted back 
to the bridge, roaring like a maniac. 

“By the Lord Almighty,” they 
said, when they saw him coming, 
screeching, with the bird in his 
palms, “ Brian Boru is after winning 
at last!” 

Shouldering their cluster right and 
left, Larry smapped the beak to the 
glass of the clock, displayed the 
celluloid ring on the stiff ankle, and 
shouted, pale as the clouds: “ Has 
he won?” 

It was only then that they saw the 
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blood oozing down between his 
trembling fingers; but before they 
could tell him what they thought of 
him they saw the mad look in his 
eyes, and the way his hand stole to 
his pocket. 

“Well?” yelled Larry at the boots. 
“Has he won? Or has he not won? 
Or maybe you'll say there’s a rule 
that a dead bird can’t win a race?” 

“He’s w-w-won, all right,” 
trembled the bocts. 

“Gimme his prize!” said Larry. 


[\ fear they gave it to him. It was 

a new dovecote, painted a lovely 
green. (“ Eau-de-canal” the boots 
called it afterward, being the sarcas- 
tic brute he was.) Larry took the 
dovecote, and with the reddening 
beak hanging from his fist, he 
slouched away. On Monday he sold 
the dovecote, had the bird stuffed 
and put in the window of his lane 
cabin for the world to see. 

You never see Larry Dunne at the 
canal bridge now. He walks moodily 
by himself along the towpaths, idly 
flicking a little twig against the 
hedges; or he sits with his father at 
the other side of the fire, learning 
off bits from his favourite book, 
Who’s Who, or gazing into the danc- 
ing devils of flame. 

The club will be down under the 
canal bridge, discussing the fancy. 
The sky outside is lurid with the 
lights of Dublin. And in the little 
curtained window, the pigeon looks 
with two glassy eyes out over the 
damp market gardens and the heavy 
night fields at the bloody sky. 


A ossiP suffers from acute indiscretion. 
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BOOKS 


Churches and mansions in Ireland and America pay silent 
tribute to his work 


The Genius of William Tinsley 


HEN William Smith O’Brien 

\ \ and his colleagues were in the 

dock for high treason, a man 
in that densely-packed Clonmel 
courthouse drew sketches of the pro- 
ceedings. William Tinsley, builder 
and architect, had been summoned as 
a juror, but had not been called to 
serve. 

Obliged, however, to attend daily, 
he used his time and his talent to 
make what is the nearest thing to a 
Press photographer’s report of the 
historic trial—pen-and-ink portraits 
of nineteen of the most important 
personages present and an impres- 
sionistic study of the courtroom. 

Of the latter, J. D. Forbes, in Vic- 
torian Architect (Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington, U.S.A. $5.00), 
writes : 

This is a quickly-drawn, nervous 
sketch. Prominent are the bench 
with the three justices in their 
places beneath a canopy sur- 
mounted by the royal arms, the 
prisoner’s dock in the centre of 
the room with its occupant sur- 
rounded by sharpened iron palings, 
the tables and benches for counsel 
and court officials and the jury box. 
The floor of the courtroom and 
the balconies are crowded with 


spectators. 


HILE building the church at 

Clogheen, Tinsley resolved to 
learn Gaelic in order to try and 
convert the peasants to Metho- 
dism, but he soon gave up the 
idea. 

When his workmen were ex- 
cavating for the foundations of 
the Methodist chapel at Cashel 
they came upon the remains of 
men who had been executed as 
rebels during the rising of 1798. 
Tinsley carefully placed the 
bodies in coffins for re-burial. 


ture, was at the time of the 1848 
“troubles” employed by the Mar- 
quess of Waterford on the fortifying 
of Curraghmore against insurgent 
attack. 

In the vear following the trial, the 
Marques commissioned him to erect 
a police barracks at Curraghmore : — 

The once formidable barracks 

has since been converted into a 

dwelling. Wide casements have 

been cut into the second storey and 

French windows let into the mas- 

sive walls downstairs. The tower 

preserves its old fortress-like aspect, 
however, and the narrow slit 
windows are still there. 


In the Munster counties where 


ILLIAM THNSLEY, who has left his Tinsley did most of the building of 
distinctive mark on both Irish his Irish phase, his castles were 
and American rgth century architec- medieval, his churches Gothic. Tulla- 


‘T®ssxey had a long memory. Often in exile he recalled the stubborn 

resistance encountered by the authorities in securing recruits for 
the allied armies and the stern measures taken in Ireland to speed 
up enlistment during the Napoleonic wars. 

An almost weekly occurrence during his Clonmel childhood was 
the Saturday night whipping through the streets of able-bodied men 
who had been arrested for fighting in the gang wars between the 
rival Caravets or Cravats (neckties, a term thought to refer originally 
to the hangman’s noose) and the Shanavests (old vests or waistcoats). 
These troublesome characters had the choice of taking the whipping 
or enlisting to fight the French! Many chose the beating only to 
change their minds and cry: “I'll list, Ill list,” when the vicious 
cuts brought blood. 

Tinsley saw a woman pilloried, her head and hands thrust through 
a great board. He recalled the stocks that stood permanently in front 
of the old market house and the men that were often locked in them. 
From the garret window of his parents’ house he witnessed the 
hanging of Mary Grant for murder, and similar executions for such 


lesser offences as housebreaking and sheep stealing. 


main, still very much as Tinsley 
rebuilt it for its owner, John Maher, 
in the 1830's, has the appearance of 


a genuine feudal castle remodelled for 
contemporary living during the Tudor 
period. 


E Clonmel Methodist Chapel, a 

labour of love, is a small classic 
in the Ionic style. It was known as 
“the most beautiful chapel in 
Methodism ” : — 

The exterior of this little chapel 
remains much as it was when 
Tinsley built it, but today the 
building is used for a badminton 
club. 

The most important building pro- 
ject in the Irish phase of Tinsley’s 
long career was his remodelling of 
the town of Cahir, in the 1840's, for 
its landlord, the Earl of Glengall : — 

Cahir town possesses a general 
appearance of homogeneity that 
strongly suggests the dominant in- 
fluence of one designer. This is 
achieved without the monotonous 
uniformity of a 2oth century 


“ribbon development ”. The build- 
ings in the business section of the 
town tend to be of uniform height 
and divided into three storeys. The 
ground floor front is usually occu- 
pied by a shop and the upper floors 
are used for living quarters. The 
curve of the streets and the slope 
of the terrain down toward the 
River Suir give interest and variety 
to the blocks of similar buildings 
with their party walls. The facades 
of the buildings differ somewhat in 
colour and texture and this adds 
to the effect of harmony without 
standardisation. 

Portlaw police barracks had a 
peculiar significance in William Tins- 
ley’s architectural development. It 
was the first of a series of buildings 
of similar profile to be designed by 
him. At least two such were erected 
in America, after his emigration— 
Center Hall at Wabash College and 
Oskaloosa College in Iowa. Across 
the Middle West, in Ohio, Indiana- 
polis, Wisconsin, Cincinnati, Tinsley 
was to design a series of academic 
buildings and churches echoing the 
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THE GENIUS OF WILLIAM TINSLEY 


structures in Waterford and Tip- 
perary erected by him before 1851, 
the year in which he set sail from 
Liverpool with his wife Lucy and 
nine children. 

More than one reason motivated 
the emigration—chief of them the 
economic collapse at home, following 
Black ’47 and the Rising of 48. 


[\_ the New World, the Tinsleys 

found themselves in desperate 
straits at first. William opened an 
architect’s office in Cincinnati, but it 
was over a year before luck came 
his way—a contract to design the 
University Buildings at Indianapolis. 


m™m years after their arrival in the 

States, Mrs. Tinsley died. Faced 
with the problem of caring for a large 
family of youngsters, William Tins- 
ley applied for guidance to the 
Methodist Minister and was recom- 
mended “one of the best women in 
the Church”. He wrote in his 
Memoirs :— 

So we were married on Janu- 
ary 30, 1859, Mary Eliza Nixon 
and I and soon after we rented a 
house in Covington, Ky. and I 
removed the family there. 


His third marriage—his first wife 
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had died in Ireland shortly after their 
wedding—proved unhappy. By Mary 
Nixon he had two children, bringing 
his total to seventeen. 

Professor Forbes sums up Tinsley’s 
place in Victorian architecture: — 


In Ireland Tinsley was a sub- 
stantial and conscientious practi- 
tioner who won the confidence of 
the landed gentry of his section of 
Counties Tipperary and Waterford 
by his ability to transform their 
half-formed notions of what they 
wanted into satisfactory expres- 
sions of the current architectural 
mode in a manner that had the 
added merit of being practical 
under conditicns of use. 

In his Irish phase, Tinsley was 
not an innovator but a man com- 
pletely at home in the eclectic 
mood of the times. . . . In the 
United States, his réle was some- 
what different. . . . Coming to a 
young and sparsely settled part of 
the country, he became to a limited 
degree a carrier or introducer of 
architectural ideas already standard 
practice in Europe but still little 
known in an area where the Geor- 
gian post-Renaissance died hard 
and the Greek Revival continued 
to flourish. 
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Literary Scrapbook 


Best-Seller at 16 


ATHERINE GASKIN, FIFTEEN-YEARS- 
old Irish-Australian, and full of 

ambition, announced: “I’m going to 
be a novelist.” 

Her mother, patient and under- 
standing, said: “ Yes, dear,” and got 
on with the housework. For Catherine 
had made New Year resolutions 
before... . 

But at 4 am. on January 1, 
Catherine got up and started writing 
a novel. Nine months later she 
marched into the head’s study at her 
Sydney convent and asked for a 
month’s leave. 

“ My publishers want me to cut a 
bit of my novel,” she explained. For 
Catherine had sold her novel which 
was to bring her in about £7,000. 

That was in 1945. In the next few 
years she wrote more books—all 
successful. 

Now living in England, she has 
just finished a new novel and started 
another—both about Australia. 


—Daily Herald. 


Garrick’s Play 


OUGH Davip GARRICK’S FAME AS 
an actor has lasted for more than 
200 years, most people have forgotten 
his outstanding talents as a writer 
for the stage. His comedies were 
extremely popular in the mid-18th 
century. The Irish Widow has for 
its theme the popular emotional 
triangle of a rich old man and a poor 
young one bidding for the hand of 
the youthful Widow Brady. 
Garrick had a remarkably facile 
gift for epigrams and light-hearted 
dialogue and The Irish Widow is one 
of his merriest pieces of farce. 
In 1745 he went to Dublin as co- 
manager with Sheridan of the 


Theatre Royal in Smock Alley. He 
had also had a highly successful 
season there a couple of years earlier, 
when the joint appearance of Garrick 
and Peg Woffington created a furore. 
By birth and upbringing Peg was, of 
course, a Dubliner. For years Garrick 
was head over heels in love with her, 
and it seems highly probable that the 
charming Irish widow of the play is 
in some degree a reflection of the 
lovely Woffington. 


—Broadcasting News, Belfast. 


Weaving Words 


N ULSTER WEAVER, Davip Her- 

binson, of Ballymena, was the 
author of five volumes of poetry. 
Herbinson was afflicted with blind- 
ness at three years of age, migrated 
to Canada at twenty-seven, returned 
to Ireland, and died at Ballymena 
in 1880. 

At the same time as Herbinson was 
writing, there lived in Falls Road a 
Belfast weaver named Francis Davis, 
the author of six volumes of verse. 
He also edited The Belfastman’s 
Journal and eventually became one 
of the librarians at Queen’s College, 
now Queen’s University. The Gov- 
ernment endowed him with a civil 
pension of {50 per annum as a 
reward for his cultural activities. 

Another artisan, this time a painter, 
Oliver Porter, who was born in Sandy 
Row, issued a volume of poems in 
London fifty years ago, and added 
another collection a few years back 
in San Pedro, California, to which 
he emigrated about forty years ago. 
Porter, who still resides in California, 
was president of the San Pedro 
Writers’ Guild for many years. 

—THOMAS CARNDUFF. 
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Post free to ali parts of the world. 


NAME 


ADDRESS... 


U.S. Subscriptions may also be sent to the American News Company or any of its branches or direct to 
the International News Company, 131 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


E next (December) issue of THE Irish Dicest will be on sale on 
Thursday, November 25. 
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ON SALE NOW 


Sc@al na Scannin 
PROINSIAS 0 CONLUAIN 


SCEAL NA SCANNAN is the first book in Irish dealing with the 
history and art ofthe film. The book traces with cosmopolitan breadth 
the invention and development of the film from its very beginnings to 
its growth into a great industry, a medium of mass entertainment anda 
potential art. There is a special section on the history of the cinema 
and of film-making in Irelard—a section containing much interesting 
information never before published. 

With an attractive dust jacket, frontispiece and 
eight full pages of illustrations. In two editions— 
260 pp. 4/6 (paper cover) and 7/- (cloth) 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT 
FROM ° 


FOILSEACHAIN  RIALTAIS 


G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 


An 5am 


“ The monthly treat that’s hard to beat!” 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 

9 to 1§-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 

and stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 
CLUB. 


@ ‘‘Every schoolgirl and schoolboy should have a copy .. . very 
brightly produced . . .admirable . . .charming. . .""—Jrish Catholic. 


@ ‘* Makes a nice balance between the ordinary and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
children's publication.""—Jrish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.”"—Standard, 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 BuccLeucH Street, GLascow, C.3. 
Obtatnable from bookselters, newsagents or direct from the publishers 
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ONE GUINEA 


P. J. Cunnane, 71 West Circular Rd., Belfast. Note 


Cornelivs O'Donovan, Hallyeurteen, Rossmore, 

Ballineen, Co. Cork. Note No. 32E 101466. Battl 

) ontarf 1014 William the Conqueror invaded 
1 conquered England 1066 


Mrs. McGrath, 2 Sallynogein Villas, Dun Laoghaire 
Note No. S32C &RRKRR. Six eight 
Have you ever votherea to ezamine the seria 
number on a bank note ? 
Ihe serial number may tell the date of vour birth Samuel Browne, 34 (©) Brien Kad Walkingstown 
” of vour marriage ; it may add up to the population Dublin Note Ne ME 199090 Poker of 
of Ireland, or divide into a “ straight flush There 1909 last year of this century 
a story in nearly every set of ournbers if you know 
how to find it 
When you find a bank note or Treasury note with Wora M. O’Manion, 4 St. Patrick's Terrace, Russel! 
unusual characteristics in its numbering, write ts St... N.C _Rd., Dublin. Note No. LAN Number 
Serial Number on the coupon below, and briefly reads same both ways Three pairs Date of 
explain whv you find the numbering to be od] Armistice 1914 1918 war 11 11/18 
amusing, intriguing ofr istorical 
Cut out the Coupon and send, or post, it to Irisu 
Dict st Competition. 43 Parkgate Street, Dublin Tony Broderick, & Woodstock St., Athy, Co. Kildar 
Keep the Note carefully in your possession—vyou wi Note No. 32 E 023456 Consecutive number 
be required to produce it for prize-winning verification 3458 ¢ 
All coupons received are examined to - 
ledge, diligence and ingenuity by the 
Director, who awards in each monthly issue 
Inisu Dicest until further notice a prize of f David Harpur, |adysbridge, Co. Cork. Note Ne 
SE 2218902. In 1802 were born General Francs 
Selassie and Marshal Tit 


vides evenly by outside number 32 


guineas, a prize of two guineas and prizes ¢ <5 
one g ea to the senders of th ecupons who, Emperor Haile 
inion, best merit the awards. No entrance t 
Editorial Director's decision is final, and al 
entries are subiect to this condition R. H. Greene, Newtowncashe!l P.O., Co. Longford 
Note No. 33E 721127. Four pair Serial No. reads 


NOVEMBER PRIZE WINNERS 


FIVE GUINEAS 
Miss Geraldine Casey, (onvent of Mercy, Macroom, Miss H. Murphy, 5 St. Georg Ave., Drumcondra, 
ote Ne s2E OR1401 St. Ignatius Dublin. Note No. O 80Z 747707. Fours in poker 
7777 32 counties in Ireland=7+4+7+7+7 


11491. Reb n of 98 in Ireland. Sum 


ifter I 


TWO GUINEAS John J. Lennon, 184 St. James Ave, James St 

A. Jd. Walls, 7 Griffith Ave. Extension, Ballygall Rd. Dublin. Note No. 19N 955955. Two sets of similar 

Glasnevin, Dublin Note N number Fach total is 19 same as number before 
d letter N 


Four pairs—all correctly groupe 


Cut across here 


Irish Dicesr CouPON—NoOVEMBER, 1954, 


Write the full number of the note here 
briefly explain here 


4. Write the name and address of your Newsagent herc 


This coupon ts valtd only for entries recetved on or before 24 November, 1954 


opyrt thi 
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"3. Write your name and address here 


Herring 
, Pond 


HEN Guinness’s brewery native Dublin. Identity of skill and 
in’ New York began experience, and of the natural 
operations a supply of | wholesome ingredients from which 
the special Guinness yeast was flown Guinness has been brewed ever since 
across to start the first brew. 1759. also contribute to this happy 
That is one of the reasons why _ result. 
Guinness brewed in) New York Guinness, tharik goodness, is just 
corresponds exactly, in flavour and — as good for you on both 


goodness, to Guinness from its sidesofthe herring pond. 


(uinness is for you every where 


GE2143 


Made ana Printea tn Iretand by CAHILL & Co., Lip., Parkgate Printing Works, Dublin, Republic of 
Ireland. and publishea by C. |. FALLON, Lip., 43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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